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A challenge to the 
progressive teacher 





Is arithmetic a mere tool subject or is it 
also a means of interpreting civic life? 





FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph.D. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for many years a distinguished 
leader in the field of elementary education 
and 
C. BEVERLEY BENSON, C.E. 
Purdue University, a specialist in Mathematics 


present a new concept of arithmetic which challenges the old interpre- 
tation of this study as a tool subject and substitutes an immediate, 
vital study based on actual situations. 


Owing to the bearing of the subject matter on citizenship, the authors 
classify this subject among the social studies and give this work the title 


SOCIAL ARITHMETIC 


Book One Book Two Book Three 
(3-4) (5-6) (7-8) 


If you wish to give your classes a knowledge of quantitative social ques- 
tions as well as of processes, if you want to kindle the interest of your 
students through live subject matter, send for further information on 
these books. 





THE en COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue - NEW YORK CITY 
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Tubular Steel Model No. 101 
Bag rey sa vod orm Lp 
easily operated. 





American Universal No. 134 
Movable. Adjustable for height. Lilt- 
ing Lid. Freeenehy bene in weight. 
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The factory is in Michigan 
but the Service is local to you 


Y no mere accident have “American” desks won such na- 
tion-wide appreciation and buyer-preference. For beyond 

the craftsmanship built into them is a service that stands behind 
them to make a diversified quality product quickly obtainable. 


Distributing stations .. . 53 of them in the United States... 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of your order. And 15 
master models, with nearly 200 variations in style, design and 
finish provide a wide selection. 


“American” desks meet every need of the modern schoolroom. 
“American” servicemeetssuch needs almost immediately. And 
“American” building has maintained for more than a half 
century, a standard of tested excellence that has never been 
equaled. Of our tubular steel models alone school officials 
have purchased more than 4,750,000. . . a measure of recog- 
nition which should be of great significance to you. And 
just as important is the fact that the resources of our Grand 
Rapids Factory are placed at your very door. 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 


American Geating Company 


General Offices—14 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 


State Distributors 


12th and Market Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Do You Know 
DR. SAMUEL E, WEBER 


Superintendent of Schools, 
Charleston, W. Va. 


MR. CHARLES D. KOCH 


Of the Pa. State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


MISS KATHERINE E. MORAN 


Of the Cortland, N. Y. State Nor- 
mal and Training School. 


They are the authors of our new 


Weber Koch Moran 


Arithmetics 


Once in a generation, perhaps, a really 
good Series of Arithmetics appears. This 
is the time. These are the books. Con- 
vince yourself by examining them. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


Publishers 
124 North 18th St Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. S—We published Brooks’. 



























. = Neat 
MADE EASY 

For your convenience in selecting seat- 

work materials to exactly fit the require- 

ments of your class we have made up our 

special Trial Package No. 1 which fully 


illustrates and describes more than 100 new 
Harter Seatwork publications for teaching: 


Arithmetic Language 
Grammar Reading 
Colors and Art 


in grades One to Junior High School. 





Trial Package No. 1 contains one actual 
sample card taken from each seatwork set, 
and enables the teacher to actually test out 
each card with her pupils before buying 
the complete sets. 

Trial Package No. 1 will be sent to you 
for 20 cents, postpaid. 


The Harter School Supply Company 


2049 East 71st Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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TEACHERS for SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS for TEACHERS 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 1530 Chestnut St. 
D. H. Cook, Gen. Mgr. . 


BRANCHES 

PITTSBURGH, PA., 1201 Honse Bldg., 
Emily A. Lane, Mgr. 

Syracuse, N. Y., 301-2 Post Standard Bidg. 
Helen Houghton, Sec’y. 

Northampton, Mass., 34 Masonic Bidg., 
Ruby M. Tuthill, Mgr. 

Indianapolis, Ind., 1401 Nat’l City Bank Bldg., 
Belle Fishback, Sec’y. 

Auburn, Me., Eva M. Bishop, Mar. 

No charge to teachers till elected—Service free to 





Schoolse—Many TEACHERS WANTED for choice posi- 





Announcing 
the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector 
and Service 


Simple,compact and easily operated, the new Spencer 
Film Slide Projector has made possible a great new 
service. 

Arranged on durable, unbreakable rolls of film 
slides, the Spencer Library covers a wide range of 
subjects at less cost than glass slides. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 








Se 





tions. 














who have written with them for many years. 


55 Fifth Avenue 2128 Calumet Avenue 
New York City Chicago. Ml. 
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in fine, medium and coarse points--no stubs 
The most enthusiastic commendations o9o PALMER METHOD PENS came from those 


PALMER METHOD PENS are care- 


fully made by experts from the finest Jessup Process Steel. Every Palmer Method Pen 
is inspected, and every-—even slightly—imperfect pen is discarded. Thus, only perfect 
pens are packed in the attractive red, white and blue Palmer Method Pen boxes. One 
gross box of any number, postpaid for $1.00. One dozen assorted pens to any address, 
postpaid for ten cents. Test them and you will use them always. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


Palmer Building Pittock Building 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa Portland, Oregon 
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Good Teaching 


per PRIMARY qualification of a 
good teacher is scholarship—a sure 
knowledge of facts and their significance 
—with an ability to apply that scholar- 
ship. 
er UNIVERSITY of Pittsburgh 
aims to realize this ideal of good 
teaching both in its instruction of grad- 
uates and undergraduates and in the 
methods which it teaches them for train- 
ing children. 


ORE THAN ONE hundred courses, 
including both professional and aca- 
demic subjects, leading to graduate and 
undergraduate degrees, will be offered in 
the Summer Session, June 28 to Aug. 6. 


Y ATTENDING the Summer Session 

teachers can obtain academic credit 

and professional efficiency, both of which 
make for 


Good Teaching 


For Information, Address 
Director of the Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Pittsburgh Pennsylvania 
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Carnegie Institute 
of Technology 


SUMMER SESSION 1926 


Six Weeks’ Courses, June 28 to Aug. 6 
For Teachers and Supervisors of 


Public School Music 
Fine and Applied Arts 
Manual and Industrial Arts 


Courses beginning June: 14 in Architecture, 
Chemistry, Physics, Mathematics, Mechan- 
ics, English, History, Economics, Drafting 
and Coal Mining 


Short Courses in Surveying (Field Work) 


THE TOWER 


EXCEPTIONAL LABORATORY, STUDIO AND SHOP FACILITIES 


For Catalog, address the Director of Summer Session, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Schenley Park, Pittsburgh, Pa. 























Syracuse University 
SUMMER SESSION 


June 28—August 6, 1926 


For Teachers of the Social Sciences 


Special Curriculum under direction of School of Citizenship and 
Public Affairs 


Bulletin on Request 


Rineaer Summer Session 
Syracuse University Syracuse, N. Y. 
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GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


SUMMER TERM 
Opens June 22, 1926 


Exceptional advantages for teachers in 
the Junior and Senior High School as 
well as attractive opportunities for teach- 
ers and prospective teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades will be afforded in the 
coming Summer Term at Grove City Col- 
lege. There will be special emphasis on 
courses for teachers of commercial 
subjects. 





A course of lectures given by leaders in the 
various fields of education will be an interesting 
feature of the Summer Term. 





The pleasant surroundings, healthful climate and 
the varied recreational advantages give added at- 
tractiveness to the Summer School. 





Memorial Hall and the New Colonial are modern 
and beautifully appointed dormitories for men and 
women, 





For reservations and additional information, write: 


President WEIR C. KETLER 


or 
Registrar HAROLD O. WHITE 
Grove City, Pa. 





A Last Word 


About 


Summer School 
July 5 to Aug. 14, 1926 








If you have not seen our announce- 
ments, you owe it to yourself profes- 
sionally to send for those which inter- 
est you. About a dozen attractive 
bulletins tell a story of the great va- 
riety of work offered in special depart- 
ments and Institutes this summer. 
Which one shall we send you? 


soins» 
Will Grant Chambers, Director 


Pennsylvania State College 
State College, Pa. 
































THE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 


University of Cincinnati 


OFFERS 
Three-year teacher-training programs for 
students having had two years of liberal arts 
work. Special training courses for Elemen- 
tary, Junior and Senior High School, Physi- 
cal Education, Nursery Schools, Kinder- 
garten, Home Economics, Public School 
Music. Public School Art. Final year com- 
bines teaching half-time in city schools on 
pay and advanced university instruction. 
Graduate work under specialists in major 
fields of education. Fullest co-operation 
with other colleges of University. Degrees 
of M.A. and Ph.D. granted. 





Two Six Weeks’ Summer Terms: 


June 21—July 30 
July 31—September 2; 


Autumn Term Opens September 27 





Address inquiries and requests for catalogues to 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN 


University of Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI - -OHIO 
The Home of Co-operative Teacher Training 


Penn State Summer Session 
At Altoona, June 28 to August 7 
For Bulletin Address 


WILL GRANT CHAMBERS State College, Pa 














Penn State Summer Session 
At Erie, June 28 to August 7 


For Bulletin Address 
WILL GRANT CHAMBERS State College, Pa 




















FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGILL UNIVERSITY 


JUNE 28th to JULY 3i1st, 1926 © 
Thoroughly French Atmosphere 
Only French spoken. Entirely French Staff. 
Elementary, Intermediate 
and Advanced Courses 
Morning—Lectures and Class Room Instruc- 
tion. 
fternoon—Group Conversation, 
Sports, 
Evening—lIllustrated Lectures, Entertainments, 
French Conversation, Music, Etc. 
Write for Circular to the Secretary, 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
McGill University Montreal, Que. 


Sight-seeing, 








=~ 
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VACATION really ideal. Care-free days at 
sea where all unite in pleasant pastimes. 
Memorable days at fascinating foreign ports. 


ToHAVANA $140 and up—10 Days—All Expenses 


Steamer your hotel for the four days in Havana. Sight- 
seeing motor tours included in rate, visits to points of 
interest. Tours of longer duration arranged at special rates. 


To MEXICO—$185 Round Trip to Mexico City 


Scenic splendors, relics of marvelous antiquity and archi- 
tectural beauty, Opportunity is afforded for teachers and 
students to attend the pop of the 
University of Mexico 


For further information and illustrated 
literature, address 


WARD LINE 


Pier 13, E.R. Foot of Wall St. New York 
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Address 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E. 42ST. Mew York City 
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TEACHERS WANTED 


To sell Educational Services to Retail Stores during 
vacation period. Previous selling experience not n 

Those who make good have opportunity for increase over 
present income with permanent connection. A-1 concern 
established 80 years. er in the retail publishing 
field. Salary and expense allowance with bonus. Man 
with ear preferred. Travel necessary. Applicants under 30 
years need not apply. Write giving particulars to Retail 
Service Dept. Dry Goods Economist,243 West 39th St.,N.Y. 




















Teachers Wanted 


MAN er WOMAN who has had a suc- 
cessful teaching experience, and who has 
business ability, te interview students, 
teachers, librarians, elubwomen, etc. 

An exceptional opportunity for either a 
permanent position or for summer vaca- 
tion position for those who are qualified. 
Address 


THE FRONTIER PRESS CO. 
Dept. B Lafayette Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 

















June, 1926 





To EUROPE 


Tourist Third Cabin 


Lapland eeee July 7 
To Mediterranean Ports 
Madeira, Algiers, Naples, Venice 


($120—$130) 


Majestic .. . July 197 
To England and France 


Minnekahda .. July 24 
To England and France 
Entire ship devoted exclusively to 
Tourist Third Cabin 
Reservations made only for students, 
teachers, professional men and 
women and similar vacationists. 


Other sailings earlier and later from 
New York, Boston and Montreal 


Round 
Qe, (up) ie $170 


Special All- apo Inclusive 

Tours—New York to New York. 

5 to 35 days in Europe. Prices 
$225 to $557.50. 


WH ITE STAR LINE 


* ATLANTIC 
Rep Stan Line: Ariane Manine Comp. 
S. kK. corner Fifteenth and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, 
our offices elsewhere or authorized agents. 



































Teaching the Constitution 








For the Upper Grades 


Miller’s The March of 


Democracy 


For the First Year of the 
High School 


Maurer and Jones’s 
Constitution of 
the United States 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
231-245 West 39th Street 




















| NEW YORK CITY 
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Individual attention to individual needs 
finds outstanding classroom application 
in TWO definite LIPPINCOTT TEXTS 





Lippincott’s New 
Horn-Ashbaugh Speller 


Ernest Horn E. J. Ashbaugh 


Incorporating Dr. Horn’s tabulation of more 
than five million words of ordinary use 
With the proven superiorities of the authors’ 
original text 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 


FOR SCHOOL AND LIFE 
BY 
DR. HARRY DeGROAT 
Principal State Normal School, Cortland, New York - 
SIDNEY G. FIRMAN 
Superintendent of Schools, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 
WILLIAM A. SMITH 
Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, New Jersey 
The Iroquois Arithmetics Set a New 
Standard in Arithmetic Textbook 
Achievement. They are built on the latest 
scientific investigations which are bound 





to revolutionize the making of Arithmetic 


Texts. 
The Horace Mann - BOOK ONE—Grades 3 and 4— 
Supplementary Arithmetic published March 7, 1926 
7 , BOOK TWO—Grades 5 and 6—and 
Diagnostic Corrective BOOK THREE—Grades 7 and 8 
Hillegas—Peabody—Baker —are to be published this spring 
with manual Full information regarding this Series 
Teaching Number Fundamentals of Arithmetics will be furnished on re- 
quest. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. — ae 


227 South 6th St. 2244 Calumet Ave. Syracuse, New York 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO New York Atlanta Dallas Chicago 


[| a 


1875 “ECLIPSE” 1926 
SCHOOL and AUDITORIUM FURNITURE 


Model No. 301. Stand- 
ards are one solid piece 
of rolled T steel. Cross 
braces electrically spot 
welded to standards. 
Extra heavy feet drilled 
for three screws. Malle- 
able, noiseless 
hinges. Metal is 
japanned green. 
Woodwork fin- 
ish guaranteed. 






















































Model No. 800. Heavy semi-steel 
pedestal, braced and reinforced. 
Perfect balance and large floor 
contact prevents wobbling. Adopt- 
ed by many large schools. 


Model No. 301 Model No. 800 


Economy in School Furniture 


Economy is not determined by the purchase price, but by the countless years of 
continuous service. The maintenance cost of school furniture is reduced to a 
minimum, if the original equipment is stamped with a guarantee of workmanship 
and material—‘ECLIPSE.” 


ALSO A COMPLETE LINE OF CHURCH AND THEATRE FURNITURE 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 


CLEVELAND Offices in All Principal Cities OHIO 

















LJ LJ 
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Sunshine 
for 


Your 
Cmiles ~ 


THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


Woolworth Building, LANCASTER, PA. 


The Sole Sickness and Accident Association in Pennsylvania 
which ACCEPTS TEACHERS ONLY 


EMBERSHIP in the Educators Beneficial Association will bring sunshine 
into YOUR LIFE just as it has been brought into the lives of thousands of 
other teachers everywhere. This splendid professional organization will bring 

you a feeling of security against financial loss through sickness or accident which is 
well worth your while to possess. 


DON’T TAKE OUR WORD FOR IT. THE FOLLOWING COMMUNICATIONS 
ESTABLISH THE HIGH STANDARD OF THE E. B. A. 

FROM THE REPORT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA INSURANCE EXAMINERS 
We find the Association in a healthy financial condition. The interests of the membership 
have been zealously guarded. The presence of such high-type individuals as officers of the 
Association speaks the fact that it is well managed. 

FROM A LARGE CITY IN WEST VIRGINIA 
The Committee which was appointed to study the best types of protective insurance for 
teachers in our city, has come to the conclusion that the Educators Beneficial Association 
is the best plan for individual teachers. We have worked nearly a year in our investigations, 
studying approximately thirty-five different propositions, and finally, after due consideration, 
have endorsed this plan. 

FROM A PENNSYLVANIA COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 
It affords me pleasure to say a word about the Educators Beneficial Association. This 
Association is operated by teachers in the interests of teachers. No teacher can afford to 
deny herself the protection of this splendid institution. My experience with the company 
has always been satisfactory. It is prompt in making adjustments and always acts in 
the spirit of fairness. 

FROM THE RANK AND FILE OF OUR MEMBERSHIP 
In January, 1920, I joined this Association and the following April became ill for a period of 
ten weeks, but my claim was settled immediately. Since that time I have also drawn benefits 
due to an attack of grippe. To me the Association is all that it claims to be, and answers 
a long felt need among teachers. 

Under Supervision of the State Insurance Department. Member of the Pennsyl- 
vania Insurance Federation. Member of the Lancaster Chamber of 
Commerce. References: Any bank in La ti together with our 


many thousands of satisfied claiman 


WHY HESITATE? WHY NOT LET THE E. B. A. BE THE SUNSHINE FOR 
YOUR SMILES IN TIME OF TROUBLE? WRITE TODAY 


AM auiqien 
sai 
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The Story Hour Series 


Arouses in the child a keen desire to learn to read. 


Gives him, easily and quickly, the ability to read orally as well as 
silently. 





Satisfies his natural craving for a story and cultivates his imagi- 
nation. 


Supplies a wholesome, broad outlook on life. 
Implants a love of good reading. 


Provides a wide and useful vocabulary—a valuable instrument for 
cléar thinking as well as for self-expression. 


Holds before the growing boy and girl high ideals and standards 
of conduct, leading them to appreciate and value the finer 
things of life. 


Story Hour Readers Revised Story Hour Readings 


(Grades one to three inclusive) (Grades four to eight inclusive) 





American Book Company 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 
































“State Teacher 
Organizations” 





THE FIRST BOOK in the field 
of Teacher Organization 











Published by the National Association 
of Secretaries of State Teacher 
Organizations. Price, $2.00. 


Copies of this book should be in ‘TICONDEROGA ?” 
every University, College or Normal 4 ee . a 
School Library. right pencil for good hand- 
Every teacher holding an official posi- : writing in your Schools? 
tion in any local, state, or national Well,—we have samples: 
— bi cage gr find this yo t just address your letter to 
volume very helpful in carrying for- 
ward the work of his organization. d JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
7 A School Bureau—Penci) Dept. 
Send orders to: f, Jersey City, N. J. 
CLAFLIN PRINTING CO. 
Dept. 4 
University Place Nebraska 
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Temple University 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Phone, Columbia 7600 





Summer Session 


July 6 to August 14 


College of Liberal Arts 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
School of Music 

High School 


Those expecting to attend and desir- 
ing to live in the dormitories should 
make early application, as the meeting 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Sesquicentennial will 
bring a great demand for rooms. The 
dormitories will be ready in time for 
the National Education Association 
meetings. 
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chool-- 
What ? 


\ ,\ 7 HEN the last good-bye has been said fig 
and the children are no longer in 
your immediate care, what will they dof 
with their summer? The ideals which you 
as a teacher have set for them will influence & 
their choices of play. Art activities en- 
courage imagination and provide worth- 
while occupations for the growing mind 
and hand. ' 
“‘CRAYOLA” Wax Crayons and “AR- 
TISTA’’ Water Colors are real vacation# 
playmates. Bring them to the child's 
attention and the leisure hours will take 
care of themselves. 


Send for our Art Service Bureau’s 
Spring Outline—with 24 projects. 

















EXAMINATION TIME 


We submit for your free examination for next year’s records the 





The company’s policy is to send the Masterleaf to any school superin- 
tendent, principal, or teacher, anywhere, for free examination. (We cannot give 


free sample copies.) 


Examination copies may be returned at our expense. If kept they may be 


billed in any way desired. 


The following advantages of the 
Masterleaf are significant: 
1. Writing names once lasts for the year. 


2. No folding or cutting of pages is needed. 


3. It is very compact. A Masterleaf 634” x 334” 
will date 8 cl of 70 each. 


4. It is easily adaptable to 20 day, calendar month, 
or 6 week, class period. 


5. There are a wide variety of sizes and styles. 


A postal card will bring samples and full 
information. Send today 


Masterleaf Record Book Co. 
2419 N. Fifth St. HARRISBURG, PA. 
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—Topics for Lectures to Summer Students—Place of Field Days in Health Education— 
Attendance Report Honor Roll—Supplementary Book List 


NEW BOOKS 


NECROLOGY 
CALENDAR 
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Tuer are in harmony with the Fourth Yearbook 
of the Department of Superintendence. They follow 
the recommendations of the 1925 N. E. A. Report 


on the Arithmetic Curricula. 


Their educational 


technique is that of the best psychologists and 


teachers. They are the 


GINN AND 
COMPANY 








From the Primary Book 























Modern Methods in Modern Texts 





BOLENIUS READERS 
Train for better comprehension in all 
subjects. 

EVERYDAY ARITHMETICS 
Scientific and cumulative drills in all 
processes of the subject. 

A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 

STATES 
A division into eight periods with 
superior teaching equipment. 

WOODS HUTCHINSON 

HEALTH SERIES 
Teaches what the child must do and 
know to have health. 

STONE’S SILENT READERS 


Developing all phases of training in 
silent reading. 





EVERYDAY PROBLEMS IN 
DEMOCRACY 


The problem method for a problem 
course. 


THE GOOD CITIZEN 
The project method in community 
and economic civics. 

A UNITED STATES HISTORY 
The facts and events of history from 
the present day viewpoint. 


EVERYDAY ALGEBRA 


Teaches the “what for’ and the 
“why” as soon as the “how.” 


FUNDAMENTALS IN CHEMISTRY 


A necessary rearrangement of mate- 
rial with practical applications. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


NEW YORK CITY 
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Pennsylvania State Building, a beautiful example of modern architecture 


Sesquicentennial Buildings 


Pennsylvania’s State Building 

The Pennsylvania Building at the Sesqui- 
centennial Exposition, exemplifying the verti- 
cal note in modern architecture, America’s 
contribution to the architecture of the world, 
is an art exhibit in itself. It will serve two 
main purposes: 

First, it will house the exhibits of the State 

government 
Second, it will be the social center for 
visitors 

Governor Gifford Pinchot has appointed Hon- 
orable Martha G. Thomas, State Representa- 
tive from Chester County, Official Hostess. She 
has formed a committee of leading Pennsy]l- 
vania men and women to assist in welcoming 
visitors and distinguished guests. In the fine 
State building, which will stir the imagination 
of visitors, Miss Thomas has been allotted a 
Lecture Hall seating 256 and a Hostess’ As- 
sembly Hall seating 212. 


Miss Thomas has invited the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association to act as Aides on 
Monday, June 28 to assist in extending Penn- 
sylvania’s hospitality to the teachers of the 
State and of the Nation. 

The “First Brick House,” a cut of which 
appears on the front cover, shows the architec- 
ture of colonial days. In contrast, the “State 
Building” is a triumph of modern architec- 
tural beauty showing the American vertical 
motif. Nowhere will Pennsylvania’s past and 
present be more genuinely on exhibition. 


The First Brick House 

Although it had a stone front, the First 
Brick House had brick sides and these distin- 
guished it from all others in Philadelphia in 
those days when Letitia Penn, William Penn’s 
daughter, proudly occupied her fine home on 
the street, named for her—Letitia Street. A 
replica of this house on the street of ’76 will 
be built by the Philadelphia Teachers Associa- 
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tion to house a Dame School of the colonial 
period and to serve as a center of hospitality 
for visiting teachers of the State and of the 
nation during the International Sesquicenten- 
nial Exposition. 


Copies of the New England Primer will be 
distributed through the courtesy of Ginn 
and Company; a souvenir booklet depicting 
the growth and work of the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association, with a present member- 
ship of 7,200, and of the P. S. E. A., with a 
membership of over 55,600, will be distributed 
gratis, so the intellectually hungry teacher 
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will have some choice souvenirs to show her 
pupils next fall. 


The two associations will furnish a perma- 
nent hostess to care for the exhibits, to greet 
callers and to see that they register. In addi- 
tion, Miss Jessie Gray, Chairman, 1301 Spring 
Garden Street, Philadelphia would like to hear 
from volunteers from every county in the 
State and from every State in the Union who 
will serve here as associate hostesses. Will 
any teacher, so socially disposed, please write 
Miss Gray and give the date on which she 
will serve? 








Observations on Clubs 


Formulated from Replies to a Junior High School Club Questionnaire 


EDITORIAL NOTE: Edwin G. Montanye, Principal of the Harding Junior High School, 
Wakeling Street and Torresdale Avenue, Philadelphia, sent a Junior High School Club Ques- 
tionnaire to principals of junior high schools in cities representing all sections of the United 


States. 
junior high school clubs. 
club activities. 


1. There is a general unanimity among prin- 
cipals endorsing the Club idea in Junior 
High School. 

2. Principals do not favor making attendance 
upon Clubs voluntary. 

8. Estimates indicate that less than 20% of 
the teachers are not reconciled to the Club 
idea. 

4, The parental and community reaction to- 
ward Clubs is favorable in more than 75% 
of the returns. 

5. A majority of principals state that the 
Club experience is carrying over into the 
Senior High School. 

6. As a rule Clubs are not restricted to chil- 
dren of particular grades—open to all. 

7. In most cases money is collected to pay 
expenses of Clubs. 

8. There is a varying practice in regard to 
teachers appealing for Club members in 
their respective teaching groups. 

9. The same is true in regard to teachers 
“picking” desirable leaders. 

10. Approximately 50% of the schoo’s permit 
children to change their Clubs if they do 
not seem to fit. The Club sponsor is not 
always the judge of the child’s fitness. 

11. A majority of reporting schools outside 
Philadelphia have but one Club period per 
week. 


The observations hereafter given represent the tendencies in the majority of such 
It is worthy of note that Philadelphia gives one period a day to 


12. Practically all Clubs are organized and 
work under parliamentary procedure—the 
teacher guiding in the background. 

13. No credits are recorded for work in Clubs 
but a lack of cooperation is usually re- 
ported to the home-room teacher. 

14. Nearly all schools use Clubs to prepare 
school entertainments. 

15. There is no choice between Clubs and 
Restoration Classes, both serve good pur- 
poses in different ways. 

16. A majority of schools favor three periods 
per week for Restoration Classes. Some 
of these are conducted before and after 
regular school hours. 

17. There seems to be little practice with the 
Dalton Plan. 

18. Practically no schools report restoration 
work in minor subjects. 

19. The response on the part of children to 
opportunity classes is good. Even when 
pupils are mandatorially placed in the 
various types of coaching classes princi- 
pals state that the children profit thereby. 

20. Three schools have asked for written re- 
action from children in regard to Clubs 
and the responses were very favorable. In 
other schools, principals indicate the same 
attitude judging from enthusiasm for 
Clubs on part of pupils, 

















Important Changes Among the Schoolmen of 
Pennsylvania 





Jacob M. Berkey 


After fifty-one years of public school and 
university service in the Keystone State in all 
grades of teaching and administrative work 
from the one-room country school to Director 
of Extension Education in Pittsburgh, Jacob 
M. Berkey, having reached his “three-score and 
ten,” will retire from public school work this 
month. As he is enjoying vigorous health 
and forward-looking vision, he will continue 
his work of the past eight years as instructor 
in teacher training courses for extension 
workers in the University of Pittsburgh, which 
honored him with Phi Delta Kappa member- 
ship. In his free time he will write on Public 
School Extension as the newest and best ex- 
pression of the State in preparing grown-ups 
for complete living and worthy citizenship. 

He was graduated from the Indiana State 
Normal School in 1878 and holds the degree 
of A.M. from Gettysburg College. He served 
as County Superintendent of Somerset County 
nine years and as Superintendent of Johnstown 
the same period. Since 1912 he has been 
Director of Extension Education, Pittsburgh. 
He is author of the “Teacher’s Manual and 
Guide” and has contributed articles to many 
educational magazines. In 1906, he was presi- 
dent of the P. S. E. A. Department of Super- 
intendence. He has been an active member of 
the N. E. A. for more than a quarter of a 
century. 

Under his direction the Extension Depart- 
ment of Pittsburgh has grown from 4,000 in 
1912 to 30,000, requiring 600 paid workers. 














F. W. Robbins 


F. W. Robbins retired in May from the 
superintendency of the Williamsport Public 
Schools after forty-seven years of service in 
public school work. All of his service has been 
in Pennsylvania excepting two years as prin- 
cipal of the high school at North Platte, Ne- 
braska. He is succeeded by Superintendent 
A. M. Weaver. 


Dr. Robbins attended the Lycoming County 
Normal School and received the Ph.B. degree 
from Bucknell University. Bucknell later 
conferred upon him the honorary degree of 
Ped.D. 


He began teaching in 1879 and has served 
as teacher in ungraded schools, high school 
and normal school and as supervising: prin- 
cipal and district superintendent. He has 
served in the last capacity for twenty-six 
years. Dr. Robbins served as president of 
the P. S. E. A. in 1911. 


Two hundred and fifty friends and teachers 
gathered at a testimonial dinner on April 27 
at which Dr. Robbins and Superintendent 
Weaver were the honored guests. Among the 
speakers at the dinner were Miss Annie Pott, 
a retired teacher; and Dr. Charles Lose, super- 
intendent of the Williamsport Schools: before 
Dr. Robbins. During the evening the teachers 
of the city presented their retiring superin- 
tendent with a fine radiola. 
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J. C. Taylor 


J. C. Taylor resigned the superintendency 
of the schools of Lackawanna County in May 
in accordance with the State Retirement Law. 


Mr. Taylor did his preparatory work at 
Madison Academy, Waverly, at Wyoming 
Seminary, Kingston and at Keystone Acad- 
emy, Factoryville; he completed his college 
preparatory courses in Keystone Academy in 
1879. Mr. Taylor was graduated from Mans- 
field State Normal School in 1881. 

During the next five years he taught suc- 
cessively as principal of schools at Clarks 
Green, Jermyn, Milford, Pike County and 
Upper Lehigh, Luzerne County. In 1886 Mr. 
Taylor became principal of Providence high 
school, now one of the three junior high schools 
of Scranton. There he spent seven busy useful 
years. 

In 1893, he was elected County Superin- 
tendent of the Schools of Lackawanna County, 
in which position he has served ten terms, 33 
years. The principal features of this service 
have been: improvement of the qualifications 
of teachers, establishment of high schools, 
consolidation of rural schools and work for 
remedial legislation. 

In 1893 there were 13 normal school gradu- 
ates in Lackawanna County, nearly all other 
teachers held provisional certificates. In 1912 
examinations for provisional certificates were 
discontinued, nearly all schools being filled by 
graduates of normal schools or colleges or 
teachers holding permanent or state certifi- 
cates. 

At the beginning of Mr. Taylor’s service as 
county superintendent there were no high 
schools in Lackawanna County except in the 
cities of Carbondale and Scranton and the 
borough of Dunmore. There are now in the 
territory then under the county superintendent 
12 first-class high schools, 5 second-class high 
schools and 8 third-class high schools. All 


these high schools were organized under Mr. 
Taylor’s supervision, but some districts have 
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Thomas Francis 
Who succeeds J. C. Taylor as Superintendent of 
Lackawanna County 


since become independent. The number of 
students enrolled in these high schools in 1924- 
25 was 2,823. 


Mr. Taylor is a strong believer in con- 
solidation of rural schools and began early to 
advocate this reform but for years with no 
results. During his term of office the num- 
righ one-room schools was reduced from 96 
to 43. 


Mr. Taylor is the author of the County 
Directors’ Association Law, passed in 1903 
(which led directly to the formation of the 
State Association of School Directors), and 
of the Transportation Law passed in 1919, 
which provides that the State shall pay half 
the cost of transportation to consolidated rural 
schools. 

Mr. Taylor closed his last report to the 
State Superintendent with these words: “The 
Next Step: State Aid for Buildings in Rural 
Districts.” ; 





Thomas J. George 


Thomas J. George, superintendent of the 
Carnegie Public Schools, will retire from active 
school service in June in accordance with the 
State Retirement Law. 

Mr. George went to Carnegie as supervising 
principal of the Second Ward School in 1896. 
Prior to that time he had taught rural school 
in Clarion County and had been professor of 
mathematics at the Edinboro State Normal 
School. Shortly after he went to Carnegie 
he was asked to organize and assume the 
principalship of the Carnegie High School. 
Mr. George accepted the offer and acted as 
principal of the high school for fifteen years. 
At the end of that period a superintendency 
was created in Carnegie and Mr. George be- 
came superintendent of schools. 

Mr. George has been an active member of 
the P. S. E. A., the N. E. A., the Western 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A. and the 
Principals’ Round Table of Allegheny County. 




















































David O. Etters 


David O. Etters for twenty-four years super- 
intendent of the Center County schools retired 
on May 1. He is succeeded by F. Glenn 
Rogers of Nittany. 


At one time or another during the last fifty 
years Mr. Etters has been in close touch with 
almost every phase of school work in the 
county—he has taught a rural mixed school, 
he has served as teacher and as principal in 
the high school, he has acted as supervising 
principal of a town school system and as 
county superintendent, and early in his pro- 
fessional career he was a college instructor. 

Mr. Etters taught his first school at Peru- 
Benner Township in 1874-75,—those were the 
times when a country school teacher’s annual 
salary was about $150. He interspersed teach- 
ing and school, attending the Edinboro State 
Normal School and the preparatory school at 
Pennsylvania State College. Mr. Etters was 
graduated from that college in 1881. 

After a year’s work as a civil engineer he 
returned to State College as instructor in 
mathematics and history, at the same time 
pursuing graduate work. In 1884 he became 
principal of the Bellefonte High School, resign- 
ing there six years later to become superin- 
tendent of the Center County Schools. Two 
years later he accepted the principalship of 
the Bellefonte schools. In 1905 he again ac- 
cepted the superintendency of the Center 
County schools, a position which he has filled 
until his retirement in May, 1926. 

His resignation marks the passing from 
active service of one of the veteran schoolmen 
of Pennsylvania. During his career as pupil, 
teacher and executive, many changes have oc- 
curred in the development and management 
of the state school system. The founding of 
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high schools, free text books, the uniform course 
of study, compulsory attendance, required vac- 
cination, consolidation of rural schools, state 
certification of teachers, compulsory profes- 
sional training for teachers, these are only a 
few of the things that combine to strengthen 
and advance our state educational system. 


F. G. Rogers 


F. G. Rogers of Nittany was elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Center County to succeed 
David O. Etters. Mr. Rogers is a graduate 
of Bucknell University and for the past three 
years has been head of the mathematics de- 
partment of the Lock Haven High School. 





APOLOGIES TO KIPLING 


When our last brief plans have been written, 
And the last lesson taught from the plan, 

When the last report has been finished 
And we’ve done the best that we can 

To impart our scant bit of knowledge 
To those who are younger in years, 

With the greatest amount of smiling 
And the fewest number of tears— 

We shall rest, and faith we shall need it— 
Lie down for a fortnight or so 

And sleep till the last thought has vanished 
Of symbols A B C and O. 

Till averages, grade sheets and health cards 
Shall all have passed from our view, 

And vacation with all its pleasures 
Shall have given us strength anew. 

But we'll only have savings to draw from 
Till summer has ripened to fall, 

And summer will pass rather slowly 
With never a pay day at all. 


—Melba McGeary, Arnold, Pa. 
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Frank P. Hopper 


Frank P. Hopper, Superintendent of Luzerne 
County Public Schools, who is voluntarily re- 
tiring from office, was elected to this position 
on May 2, 1899. During his encumbency he 
has seen the number of teachers under his 
jurisdiction grow from 700 to the number he 
had at his last county institute—1,935. 

Mr. Hopper has always been a faithful mem- 
ber of the P. S. E. A. In 1875 he was instru- 
mental in bringing the meeting of that organi- 
zation to Wilkes-Barre. At that time he was 
elected a member of the executive committee 
for three years. In 1922 he was elected a 
member of the Executive Council in Philadel- 
phia, becoming a delegate to the N. E. A. 
meeting at Washington, D. C. in 1924. 

Mr. Hopper always took a tangible interest 
in the rural schools of the county and during 
his term of office many of the rural districts 
established consolidated schools. At the pres- 
ent time many districts are ready to take this 
advanced step in rural school work. 





A. P. Cope 

A. P. Cope was recently elected superin- 
tendent of the schools of Luzerne County, suc- 
ceeding Frank P. Hopper, retired. Mr. Cope 
attended the State Normal School at Blooms- 
burg, graduating with high honors. Later he 
received the degrees Bachelor of Philosophy 
and Bachelor of Pedagogy at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Cope’s first school was in Union Town- 
ship. Later he taught successfully at Schick- 
shinny High School, Plymouth Township and 
Wyoming Seminary. He was for sixteen years 
prior to his election to the county superin- 
tendency head of the schools of Ashley 
Borough. 

While superintendent at Ashley Professor 
Cope launched many innovations in the way 
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A. P. Cope 


of school administration and as a result of his 
labors the schools of that borough were put 
on a basis of efficiency second to none. 














Harry C. Moyer 


Harry C. Moyer has succeeded John W. 
Snoke as superintendent of the schools of 
Lebanon County. Mr. Moyer was graduated 
from the West Chester State Normal School 
in 1910. He has attended summer school at 
Pennsylvania State College, University of 
Pennsylvania and Columbia University. In 
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1921 he received the degree of Bachelor of 
Science and Master Diploma as Superintendent 
of Schools from Columbia University. 

Mr. Moyer has taught in the rural schools 
of Lebanon County, in the high school at 
Moorestown, New Jersey and at Albright Col- 
lege. He was supervising principal of the 
Heidelberg Township Schools, Lebanon County 
and Assistant Superintendent of Lebanon 
County from 1915 to 1926. 














John C. Syling 


John C. Syling, who succeeds Charles F. 
Ball as superintendent of the schools of Law- 
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rence County, attended rural school in that 
county for eight years. His college prepara- 
tory work was done at Rose Point Academy 
and Volant College. In 1909 he received the 
degree of B. Ped. from Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity and in 1910 the degree of B. S. from 
the same university. 

For seven years after his graduation Mr. 
Syling was principal of the Wampum High 
School. In 1917 he accepted the supervising 
principalship of Shenango Township. the larg- 
est rural district of the county. From 1918 
until May, 1926, Mr. Syling was assistant 
county superintendent of Lawrence County. 

Mr. Syling brings to his new position a thor- 
ough knowledge of the schools and educational 
progress of Lawrence County as well as an 
intimate knowledge of the duties and objectives 
of his new position. 





James R. Gilligan 


Who succeeds A. J. Ratchford as Superintendent 
at Dunmore 


Changes in Superintendencies 


COUNTY County Superintendents 
CHIME cade vincecscecueess F. Glenn Rogers, Nittany... ..ccccccccccccesccccsccesos succeeds David O. Etters 
PGGmaWENNIE Sec. kn eotwnes Thomas Francis, Scrantom........cccccccccccccccccvcce do. J. C. Taylor 
EENOE isis censor cecneees John C. Syling, New Castle... .......cccccccccscecvcse do. Ohas F. Ball 
PO eee eet ait Harry C. Moyer, Lebanoic .. occ ccc ccccecceicessccecccs do. John W. Snoke 
NREENE =. nuclee sist cccecasinel Nei Cane Ramer cccccccadscacsecvecssensecugeses do. Frank P. Hopper 
RES 5 iiieecges nce geese ee John E. Munkle, Bi Streudeiisien osoc< ccsicccidsccsss do. John M. Yetter 

DISTRICT District Superintendents 
MAIMED 6 ihc cesaceacd anda Oh Weak Beketniits ss cis ccccccccsueadacedeceasecccundeaws succeeds J. W. Gruver 
pe RE eee We ete do oe oa walla vdacranducuwueceneat do. James N. Muir 
Carte 65 coo leeds wwede RaR ONEGE oo lose or dsc ccc cdarisendennadadcuneeanasaa do. Evan J. Lewis 
CRENEMIE cc ecciecct cas ceccins eB GUMMREE: ce cnc deine cscisceesevosecedncwsdcevsaness do. Thomas J. George 
CNR. ts oc cane cee wens Weniat UE: CIO Go oad aca. read mewiuedsacedueraes'on do. W. H. Weiss 
CO a ee ee RN Oiey MIEN = saeco as wslan cneecacceendceaconenceaud do. H. R. Vanderslice 
Conshohocken ......6-....e OneEE OCA na. oe oeccic cue waa te cdeeeenuducuades do. C. S. Hottenstein 
RMU acfdceaeccnacceaneed NOM EER CHMMMERN oo wicccwcieciwngtdecnnsddeenanecuceats do. <A. J. Ratchford 
OO eee W._W. Urwin 020.0. .ccescccccscccsccccscccccsccccese do. S. M. Robb 
German Twp. ....-ccccces ey OM ie ocr ote acc cuels ce gouut ac oeataseawenawes do. R. E. Rudisill 
Wane feilecteiins cvs Kecbee CUE EE UMEMEMEO LS cdc addacanaedieasevcsacsansabuccone do. Ralph S. Dewey 
MN ced are akaexa ed ee EE Nwdéceiaeodesccvncedun denne dtawanesewsrns do. E. M. Balsbaugh 
IGEERWEO® co sicccavcscvctne es do. W. W. Irwin 
Wer Gentle 5 6 occ. 0s ecineinere Olle Os Cee oa Sake neces cute dwedscaoadavars soees do. James N. Hughes 
Cie OR ooo aces chance Be IE ae ira g a ceee nade wedi wen ve sdaenueina nae’ do. LeRoy Weller 
Pottstown .....cececcces OSE I MMIMIRR 25s 65.3. sai arnte @mbielet ade alelelmure seas ced do. Norman W. Cameron 
Wanhieseees fac cae Deion ie AMIBC cs aclacsdscudescnteuaccdasadaucease do. S. R. Grimm 
Ai ae ree Milton D, Proctor (White Plains, N. Y.).............. do. J. M. Alleman 
RM co orita ties 6 lela aslo’ ails Wo, Ms COMME as) ocd cna whew ed daw deKtoe sens daue do. M. H. Deardorfft 
Williamsport ........20..0 Nat Mea WHCOMEMNE cana uae cu atceccatowlercase cde sdaes do. F. W. Robbins 
Wee oe ce EER VENGETENCE, C06 cc ccc ceesceeccccsccsecseuesdue do. Offutt H. Locke 

New District Superintendencies 

DeneGlel occ aces cesses sencs J. Freeman Guy, Superintendent 
Hollidaysburg .......e.se0e Calvin Erdly, Superintendent 
Muhlenberg Twp. .........- C. E. Cole, Superintendent, Temple, Pa., R. D. 
West Pittetitis sc cscccccccs R. J. W. Templin, Superintendent 
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Pupils’ Attitudes Toward School Failures 


MITCHELL 
Supervising Principal of Schools, West Newton, Pa. 


CLAUDE 


Eprror1aL Note.—Mr. Mitchell has devised an interesting and simple method of 
securing further data on the omnipresent problem of student failure. Aside from the 
value that such disclosures might have for the teacher, the failing pupil is himself 
brought face to face with two thought-provoking ideas: First, a comparison of his own 
work with that of the best student he knows; and second, a list of possible reasons for 


his own failure. 


sultant success or failure become clear to us. 


It is only as we mature that the cause and effect of habit and re- 


Scatter-brained youth may not see the 


connection between passing grades and concentration, attitude toward work, orderliness 
and “stick-to-itiveness’”—not because of excessive stupidity but because of lack of cor- 


relation of ideas. 


fail in their studies, the principal and 
teachers usually feel that it is the pupil’s 
fault. In very few cases are we able to get 
the pupil’s attitude. The teachers naturally 
think the pupils are as they see them. Very 
few, if any, attempts have been made to see 
these pupils who fail as they see themselves. 
At the end of the first semester this year an 
attempt was made in our high school to see 
the pupil who fails as he sees himself. The 
following rating sheet was prepared: 


fe any school system that has pupils who 


Rating Sheet 





Usually 


Always 
Sometimes 


Never 





Oe EOS. GEL) RAMOS oth v.5o.0's 506s ssi asawsclleveiotnloselens 





Home study at night............... 
Recites when called upon to do so 
Asks questions when lesson is not understood. |...|... 
MERINOR: G5) APOE OD RABID) 5 0.6 <:010'0:0:070 510'0'5.0:8 were ise | oor 








SEO OE MRIS GE MUI a0 wo :0:5'0) 55:0 0:0-0-0<0sca)aeelewe 
. Concentrates upon lesson at hand.. lee se 
. Uses study period profitably................ 
- Honest in taking a test 
. Retires at 10 o’clock at night................ 
CE SANE 5's 60. dusk Givin Sih Suniwaie esis bran oh snide Rawal vets 
. Sticks to task even though it is difficult.. ...].../...[.../... 
Is orderly when teacher is not looking......|...|... coelece 
16. Attentive when others are recitin 
Believes pupil is generally to 
failure in his studies 
oe ree 
Tries to bluff teachers 
Blames teacher when h 
Annoys others by whispering............. +... 
Wastes time trying to find schemes to get 
out of work 
Copies GURL MUPI'S WORK ese 5:0:5:0:0:0:0 0s c0ceelenis 
Expects to get along without study..........]... coleee 
Directions: Place an X opposite the trait in the column that 
seems most applicable to the person rated. 


All pupils who had failed in one or more 
subjects were assembled in a room. Each 
pupil then drew a card containing a number 
from a hat, so as to insure entire secrecy. 
Each pupil was then given a rating sheet and 
asked to place the number he had drawn to- 
gether with the letter “A” at the bottom of 
the rating sheet. For example, the pupil who 
drew No. 1 would place 1A at the bottom of 
his rating sheet. Each pupil was then in- 


Comes to school on time..............ee eee sa - 
| 
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structed to rate what he thought to be the 
best student in his class. After all the pupils 
had finished the rating sheets were collected. 
Each pupil was then furnished with another 
similar sheet and instructed to put the same 
number with the letter “B” at the bottom of 
this second sheet. After this was done, the 
pupils were told to rate themselves. They 
were asked to be frank since there was no 
possible way of discovering to whom these 
rating sheets belonged, because the individual 
pupil alone knew the number he had drawn. 
At the completion of this rating the sheets 
were collected. With the same number 
upon two sheets and the letter “A” 
upon one and the letter “B” upon the other it 
was possible to compare the pupil’s rating of 
the best student in his class with his own. 
For example, when sheets 17A and 17B were 
brought together it was easy to compare sheet 
17A, the rating of the best student in class 
by one of the pupils who had failed, with sheet 
17B, which was the pupil’s self rating. 


One of the objections which might be raised 
against the method employed is that the pupil 
rated himself and would naturally be inclined 
to rate himself too high. There might be 
some truth in this statement, but when we 
survey the results of the rating, we feel in- 
clined to believe that, in general, the pupils 
were rather fair and frank. 

In order that some numerical value could 
be obtained from the ratings the following 
values were assigned in the first seventeen 
items of the sheet: Never, 0; Sometimes, 1; 
Usually, 2; Always, 3. In the last seven items 
these values were reversed and “Never” was 
given a value of 3; Sometimes, 2; Usually, 1; 
Always, 0. 

The following table gives the results of the 
scores on each item for the pupil considered 
best in class and also for the pupils who had 
failed: 
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Table No. 1 
AVERAGE AVERAGE 
ITEM BEST STUDENT SELF RATING DIFFERENCE 
ME SA ee OR ee 2.8 2.6 2 
7. a Pele, EAN SE 2.5 2.4 a 
BOR eatin aaa ean a2 1.4 1.3 
yeaa Sie tencees eee 27 1.6 1.1 
GA Coot anaetacaatns 2.5 1.4 1.1 
Bin Sonn icninees an 2.5 1.5 1.0 
Poh ae eine eae e es 2.6 2.1 5 
Gt ren cna ween aes 23 1.6 ie 
Or NE re ane 2.6 1.6 1.0 
ROR te scan Nase 2.5 1.8 am 
Bie ter mene ke 2.6 2.5 a 
ae ee nes 1.8 1.6 2 
Ne ioscan aote. 2.7 1.8 9 
Reece havc eee 25 1.6 9 
De Aaa 2.5 2.0 5 
RG soy re 2.6 2.2 4 
a ae RRR ae 2.4 21 if 
1 EEA Eee 2.7 2.0 a 
(Seo er ae nie 28 2.5 3 
SEER ans eetrapeaene a8 2.6 2 
1). Reaper ee Rare a2 2.3 4 
Ie See eee 2.9 2.5 4 
(lee eee ae eee gy 2.8 23 5 
Gee te hs 2.9 2.6 3 


It will be noticed that the greatest differ- 
ence between the self ratings of these pupils 
and their ratings of the best students in their 
classes occurs in item No. 3. The next great- 
est differences occur in items Nos. 4, 5 and 8 
with an equal difference in each of these items. 
Items 6 and 9 each have a difference of one 
step in the rating while items 13 and 14 have 
almost a step. 
From these ratings in which the pupils see 
themselves and also the best student in the 
class we obtain the pupil’s estimate of him- 
self as a student and also his estimate of the 
person he considers to be the best student in 
his class. He not only estimates himself and 
his ideal student but compares himself with 
this ideal. The outstanding differences in 
these ratings should give some clue of the 
shortcomings of those pupils who fail in their 
studies. From these results it will appear 
that one of the great differences between the 
best student and the student who fails is the 
failure of the latter to volunteer to recite in 
class. Other differences are failure on the 
part of the pupil who fails in his studies to 
do home study, to recite when called upon to 
do so, to have good study habits, to ask ques- 
tions when the lesson is not understood, to 
concentrate upon the lesson at hand, to like 
school work, to stick to the task when it is 
difficult and to use the study period profitably. 
It is true that these data are far too limited 
to draw any definite conclusions, but from this 
limited study it would seem that 
1. Pupils are rather fair and frank in their 
ratings of their ideal students and them- 
selves. 

2. Their judgments are very likely to be 
correct. 
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8. They attribute failure in school largely 
to the following: a. Failure to volunteer 
to recite; b. Failure to do home study; 
ce. Failure to recite when called upon to 
do so; d. Failure to have good study habits. 

4. Teachers should do their best to make 
lessons so interesting as to arouse ques- 
tions on the part of pupils. 

5. Pupils should be taught good habits of 

study at the beginning of their school 

courses. 

Pupils in general attribute their failures 

to their own shortcomings rather than 

blame their teachers. 


o 





JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL DRAFTING* 


WILLIAM H. BOWERS 
Harrisburg 

A boy, immediately upon entering the Junior 
High School in the seventh grade, begins to 
come in contact with the different industrial 
departments: wood-work, electricity, sheet- 
metal, printing, auto mechanics and perhaps 
the machine shop. 


A universal language is spoken in these 
departments which might be called, “The Lan- 
guage of Industry.” It has its own grammar 
and spelling and abbreviations; its study en- 
ables one to express thoughts hitherto impos- 
sible; it consists of different views of an object 
arranged according to a definite system, with 
lines and figures added to tell the sizes. This 
“Language” is Mechanical Drawing. 


In order to work intelligently in any branch 
of industry or at any trade, it is necessary to 
understand and read drawings or blue prints; 
all the information necessary to construct the 
object is conveyed to the student or mechanic 
through the medium of drawings, or blue- 
prints. 


The student should begin his mechanical 
drawing in the seventh grade and “carry-on” 
this work throughout his Junior High School 
career. At least one period a week (sixty 
minutes) should be devoted to this work. Me- 
chanical drawing should be compulsory for 
every boy to prepare him to meet the condi- 
tions and standards of every-day life that he 
will probably encounter in his future environ- 
ment when his school days are over. 





* Those interested in such a plan as Mr. Bowers out- 
lines should write to him on a junior high school course 
in mechanical drawing. William H. Bowers, 719 Capitol 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 















Pupil Achievement and Its Relation to the 
Intelligence Quotient 


Homogeneous Grouping of 255 Sixth Grade Pupils 


CELIA J. BLAKE 


Principal Liberty School, 


T the beginning of the present school 
A term all the pupils of the sixth grade 
were sent to the Liberty School and 
placed in seven sections. The sectioning was 
done roughly on the basis of pupil achievement 
in the fifth grade as indicated by the reports 
from four different schools. The pupils were 
told that the road would be kept open from 
group to group and that transfers would be 
made to higher or lower groups on the basis 
of individual achievement. 


A scrutiny of grades at the end of the first 
quarter indicated that a complete reclassifi- 
cation on the basis of pupil achievement for 
the quarter should be seriously considered. It 
was felt that such reclassification would: 


1. Stimulate each child to work up to the 
limit of his native capacity. (We believe that 
each child should produce a quantity and 
quality of work somewhat commensurate with 
his I. Q.) 

2. Encourage the child to do better work 
because of the periodic recognition of his class- 
room achievement. 


38. Absolutely assure an “open road” from 
group to group. 

For the above reasons the pupils were re- 
grouped on the basis of achievement in Eng- 
lish, reading, arithmetic, geography and his- 
tory. Achievement here means only accom- 
plishment that can be objectively measured. 


A quarterly score in each of the above five 
subjects was used as the determining factor. 
This quarterly score was the average of four 
bi-weekly objective test scores accumulated 
during the quarter and one final objective 
test score procured at the end of the quarter. 
The scores of the five subjects were then added 
and the sum used to determine the relative 
standing of each pupil. 

Keeping in mind the seven sections and 
thinking of the transfer of a pupil from one 
section to another immediately above or be- 
low as one step, the shifting was as follows: 
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Ambridge, Pa. 
Downward Upward 

One Stes ..402 42 pupils 41 pupils 
Two Steps .... 30 pupils 35 pupils 
Three Steps .... 12 pupils 13 pupils 
Four Steps .... 3 pupils 6 pupils 
Five Steps .... 2 pupils 1 pupil 
Six “Steps: asc. 1 pupil 

Total 90 pupils 96 pupils 


The above table shows that 186 pupils out 
of 255 were transferred, as well as the direc- 
tion and distance of the transfers. 

The following table shows the seven sections 
from highest to lowest, or from A to G; the 
enrolment in each section, and the distribu- 
tion of the I. Q.’s. Within the heavy lines we 
have a range of approximately 20 points which 
we have arbitrarily considered as a normal 
range of I. Q.’s for each group or section. On 
observing the table, we would suggest that the 
groups be considered as follows: 

Above Average 
OTR DO 75:01 50 'eieig Sara eee G, D and E 
Below Average 

It will be observed that 57 pupils are not 
normally placed on the I. Q. basis, as arbi- 
trarily chosen. The placement of these 57 
pupils above or below normal can be largely 
accounted for by previous school training and 
home environment. 








x ee D E F G Totals 
Above 115 .. 8 5 3 1 iT . 18 
106 to 115.. 15 2 2 8 1 os 27 
95 to.405... 18 18 I3 8S ff S. x. 73 
BS to 984.... 2 9 is 6 “H 7  S7 
Fone eg ee a a § a 6 8 45 
ee, ane Te 7. 8 28 
Below 65 .. .. L. cas PTREe cath 7 





Enrollment 41 37 40 37 38 35 27 ~=—-255 





What have been the reactions to these trans- 
fers by pupils, parents and teachers? 

The figures are before each pupil. They are 
entirely impersonal and objective. He con- 
siders what has been done as a matter of fair 
play. He is working harder than ever before. 

There was not a single adverse reaction by 
parents when the pupils were transferred, nor 
has there been any since. 


























Teacher Training and the Teaching of 
Local History 


WILLIAM D. LANDIS 


Director of the Training School, Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pennsylvania 


HE teaching of history like every other 

| subject in the public school curriculum 
has had to adjust itself to the changing 
conceptions through which history has passed. 
Such changes are bound to come with the 
great social, political and industrial changes 
that have taken place within the last decade 
or two. The scientific study of subject matter 
and of method has also brought about change. 


The earlier histories emphasized the facts 
of history rather than the study of great social 
movements. History was then a study of facts 
and dates; it seldom progressed far enough 
to become the interpretation of great social, 
political and industrial movements. Such a 
treatment did not lend itself to the solution 
of social problems. - This latter treatment of 
history should provide a better preparation 
for citizenship. 

The history of our country is passing 
through a period of revision. Prejudice and 
over-emphasis of a certain type are being rap- 
idly eliminated. Such changes in history, in- 
cluding biography, can come only long after 
the events have taken place. Every effort 
should be made to support a scientific move- 
ment which tends to make for accuracy and 
a history free from prejudice. Our country 
is on the eve of such a movement. 

There is another change involving not only 
the history of our country, but the geography 
as well. There are those who feel that the 
experience of the teacher, the supervisor and 
the administrator of schools, warrants a com- 
posite social science in the place of distinct 
texts in history, civics and geography. The 
historian and the geographer oppose this 
movement, for to them history and geography 
must remain pure sciences. What the outcome 
will be is difficult to predict, in spite of the 
fact that the attempts at a composite social 
science have so far failed. 


The present generation experiences an in- 
terest in local history that no previous gen- 
eration enjoyed. The rapidly increasing num- 
ber of Historical Societies as well as the in- 
creased activity of existing Societies accounts 
for the interest manifested. Local, county and 
state histories have multiplied. Neither time 
nor money is spared in the attempt to record 
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and preserve anything that is of local histori- 
cal value and interest. 

The activity of Historical Societies is prob- 
ably due to the fact that our country has 
reached a time when its history dates back far 
enough to be interesting. Time is an important 
element in history. The truth of this state- 
ment is recognized when a more recently set- 
tled community is compared with an old settle- 
ment; this comparison is as significant as the 
comparison of a later nation with an earlier. 
The comparison of New England with a more 
recently settled section of this country illus- 
trates the point in mind. The tourist sees the 
results time has wrought in New England. 
Many houses are noted for historical events; 
markers are seen everywhere. 

A general interest in matters of local his- 
torical importance seems to have developed 
local historians. There are to be found in 
every community of reasonable size today 
those who are actively interested in local his- 
tory, folklore and tradition. These give abund- 
antly of their time and talent so that the 
future may know what has passed before it; 
the present and the future owe much to those 
individuals. Evidences of their splendid efforts 
and work are revealed in the records and 
markers that today are the pride of many a 
community. 

The student is made to realize that every 
community has sufficient local history to afford 
an opportunity to develop in every child an 
historic interest. The writer usually relates 
his experiences in what is generally consid- 
ered an example of a “mushroom” town. The 
population numbered about 12,000 inhabitants. 
The early attempts with teachers in collecting 
local history were not very encouraging. 
Teachers lacked the ability to attack the prob- 
lem. When facts were finally assembled, the 
problem of writing them into interesting form 
confronted them. It was the custom to hold 
a reception for new teachers. The idea of an 
itinerary instead of the usual reception sug- 
gested itself. The plans were completed and 
on a beautiful autumn morning the entire 
corps of teachers left the high school, prepared 
for a day of hiking. The itinerary included 
a Blockhouse, known as the Wilson Blockhouse, 
used as defense against the Indians in that part 
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of Northampton County about the year 1775; 
here, as at every other place visited in the 
itinerary, a talk concerning the object of his- 
torical interest and importance was given by 
one of the teachers who had previously made 
a careful study of it. The next place visited 
was the grave of Mrs. Jane Horner who 
was massacred about 1763 as she was re- 
turning from a neighbor’s house where she 
had gone to borrow fire. The Irish Settlement, 
the old Mennonite Meeting House near Kreid- 
ersville, the old Mennonite Cemetery and site 
of first Meeting House on West 21st street, 
Northampton, the Tavern, conducted by 
Colonel Siegfried and licensed for more than 
a hundred years, were visited in turn. Pictures 
were taken of every place visited and sub- 
sequently used in the classroom. The results 
of this trip gave the subject matter and the 
inspiration for a course in local history, un- 
obtainable by any other method. The teacher 
who has the opportunity to work out a plan 
such as the one just described, acquires an in- 
terest and a confidence in his ability that will 
assure reasonable success as a teacher of local 
history. 

The experience of practice is that children 
can be interested more easily in historical 
facts near at hand than in those more distant. 
There is a concreteness in the teaching of 
local history that is not present in the teaching 
of history of other lands, or at least not near 
enough to be studied at close range. The 
teacher has the opportunity to develop through 
a study of local history an attitude and an in- 
terest in the field of history in general that 
has not been achieved in quite the same de- 
gree by any other method. It is but natural 
that a study of local history leads out into 
state and national history. The procedure is 
psychologically sound and the plan easily ap- 
plied in systematic instruction in history. 


Teacher training should, but seldom does, 
include instruction for the teaching of local 
history and the development of a respect for 
historical facts generally regarded as desir- 
able. No group of workers anywhere can be 
of more real assistance in the collection and 
preservation of local history than the teach- 
ers; for this work, they need preparation. 

One of the first problems confronting teach- 
ers in the study of local history is the source 
of information. Experience has proved the 
wisdom of consulting reliable old residents; 
even former residents may contribute much 
that is valuable. A recent trip into Pike 
County, Pa., brought the writer in touch with 
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an old resident who seemed much interested 
in the history of his county and volunteered 
information concerning Horace Greeley that 
has since been valuable in the teaching of 
history. Horace Greeley frequently made trips 
from New York to what is now the town of 


Greeley, Pike County, Pa. He enjoyed the 
view from the summit of the mountain across 
the Delaware from Milford on the old Sulli- 
van Trail and he never failed to stop the coach 
at that place. He would get out and walk 
to the edge of the cliff and admire this view 
in absolute silence, while the other passengers 
would fuss at the delay. This eventually 
became so annoying to the other passengers 
that they insisted the driver refuse to stop 
the customary ten minutes for Greeley’s view. 
Greeley was determined to get this view when- 
ever he made the trip and so arranged with 
the driver to have some part of the harness 
on the horses break at this spot. The com- 
pensation to the driver was a silver dollar, 
and the informant reports that thereafter 
when Greeley was a passenger, the harness 
always conveniently broke at the particular 
spot where Greeley desired his view, hence 
“Greeley’s View” in Pike County. 

On another tour through that part of the 
State, the story of “Logging on The Toby- 
hanna” was told. Few, if any, people would 
expect the Tobyhanna Creek ever to have been 
used for logging. The story of those early 
lumber camps is very interesting. There is 
hardly a community anywhere that could not 
provide abundant historical material for a 
course in local history and for giving the chil- 
dren a real historical outlook and interest. 

The English Department may assist the 
Historical Department in recording the mate- 
rial collected in interesting style. 


If the student has a good preparation in the 
history of the state, the task of training him 
to teach local history is not nearly so difficult. 
Where this training is lacking, a course in 
state history is necessary. The student must 
be sure of the history of his State and have 
at command the references needed in that field. 

The preparation of a student is not com- 
plete unless he becomes acquainted with the 
historical fiction so rapidly accumulating to- 
day. The value of historical fiction is as yet 
hardly appreciated. Dr. Parker of the School 
of Education, Chicago University because of 
a physical condition was compelled to take his 
vacation during the three winter months. This 
took his boy out of the University of Chicago 
Elementary School for a period of three 
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months. During this absence, Dr. Parker pro- 
vided a course in reading for his boy which 
included a course in historical fiction. He 
gave him Churchill’s “The Crossing” for 
pioneer Kentucky, Fox’s “Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come” for contrasts of mountaineer 
life and blue-grass plantation life in Kentucky, 
and Eggleston’s “Hoosier Schoolmaster” for 
pioneer days in Indiana. He also provided 
him with Cooper’s novels. Those particularly 


bearing on what his classmates were doing 
in history were “The Last of the Mohicans,” 


touching on the French and Indian War, “The 
Spy” and “The Pilot” for the Revolutionary 
period. He was also supplied with Scott’s 
“Kenilworth,” to give something of the atmos- 
phere of English life during the period of 
Queen Elizabeth and Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
following year the boy’s fiction program was 
Dumas’ “The Three Musketeers” and its sequel 
“Twenty Years After” and Scott’s “Wood- 
stock,” a story of England of Cromwell’s time. 
The results of this reading were that the boy 
had a breadth of knowledge and of interest 
in history which easily enabled him to go with 
his class, though absent a third of the time. 

The student is also shown how to use his 
history classes in the assembling and the in- 
vestigation of historical facts. He is shown 
that the socialized recitation lends itself read- 
ily to this type of work. The following case 
illustrates the effect of socializing some part 
of the work: The class was conducted as a 
socialized recitation and the members put to 
work. While working upon certain local his- 
torical data, one of the members of the class 
found information of real historical interest 
that appeared to have been forgotten, con- 
nected with a residence. The class took up 
the matter, discussed it fully, and then de- 
cided to place a marker upon the house if 
permission from the owner could be obtained. 
A committee was appointed, the owner inter- 
viewed and permission granted. The next prob- 
lem confronting them was, “How are we going 
to finance the undertaking?” The Commence- 
ment Exercises of that year included a pro- 
gram for marking the house. 

Interesting local history exists in every com- 
munity and teachers owe it to their profession 
to make that history available to the children 
and parents of the community in which they 
are practising their profession. 





Music resembles poetry: in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. 

—Pope 
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HOW TO LEARN TO SPELL A WORD* 
(Horn-Ashbaugh) 
Directions to Pupils 

1. The first thing to do in learning to spell 
a word is to pronounce it correctly. Pronounce 
the word, saying each syllable very distinctly, 
and looking closely at each syllable as you say 
it. 

2. With closed eyes try to see the word in 
your book, syllable by syllable, as you pro- 
nounce it in a whisper. In pronouncing the 
words, be sure to say each syllable distinctly. 
After saying the word, keep trying to recall 
how the word looked in your book, and at the 
same time say the letters. Spell by syllables. 


3. Open your eyes and look at the word to 
see whether or not you had it right. 

4, Look at the word again, saying the syl- 
lables very distinctly. If you did not have the 
word right on your first trial, say the letters 
this time as you look sharply at the syllables. 

5. Try again with closed eyes to see the 
word as you spell the syllables in a whisper. 

6. Look again at your book to see if you 
had the word right. Keep trying until you 
can spell each syllable correctly with closed 
eyes. 

7. When you feel sure that you have learned 
the word, write it without looking at your 
book, and then compare your attempt with 
the book to see whether or not you wrote it 
correctly. 


8. Now write the word three times, cover- 
ing each trial with your hand before you write 
the word the next time, so that you cannot 
copy. If all of these trials are right, you may 
say that you have learned the word for the 
present. If you make a single mistake, begin 
with the first direction and go through each 
step again. 

9. Study each word by this method. Take 
special pains to attend closely to each step in 
the method. Hard and careful work is what 
counts. 


“Presented by Joseph Neidig, supervising principal 

; Pe 

Quakertown, at the April 10, 1926 meeting of the Berks 
County Teachers Association at Doylestown, Pa. 





When I was a beggarly boy, 

And lived in a cellar damp, 

I had not a friend nor a toy, 

But I had Aladdin’s lamp; 

When I could not sleep for cold, 

I had fire enough in my brain, 

And builded with roofs of gold 

My beautiful castles in Spain! 

—James Russell Lowell, in Aladdin 











College Hill Junior High School Citizenship 
Training 


W. G. LAMBERT 
Supervising Principal, College Hill Borough Schools, Beaver Falls 


EDITORIAL Note.—The College Hill Borough High School has successfully worked 
out this system in the last two years. One advantage of such a system is that it is not 
the individual pupil that receives the reward but his home-room. Thus the pupil learns 
the value of group harmony and group organization and the need of losing “our small 


selves in the whole.” 


than training of the intellect led the 

faculty and pupils of the College Hill 
Junior High School to formulate a plan which 
would provide for, give recognition to and 
emphasize the matter of pupil conduct and 
attitude in and about the school. 


Tt: conviction that education is more 


Is it not true that certain habits and atti- 
tudes have a very permanent value in prepar- 
ing boys and girls of adolescent age for com- 
munity citizenship? Then why not adopt some 
plan that will stimulate interest in cultivating 
some of these habits? 


A committee appointed to study the situation 
in our own school made the following recom- 
mendations: That we adopt an honor code 
and proceed to organize the home-rooms. 


Briefly stated the plan is as follows: 


First, that the home-room organization con- 
sist of a president and a vice-president (one 
of which is a boy and the other a girl), secre- 
tary and treasurer, vested in one person, a 
first and a second class usher and a first and a 
second class teacher deputy. 


Second, that the class president with the 
advice of the home-room teacher appoint the 
various committees, such as: (1) Information 
(2) Sick (8) Corridor (4) Banking (5) Jani- 
torial (6) Deportment (7) Scholarship (8) 
Posting. The information and posting com- 
mittees might be combined, also the corridor 
and deportment committees. 


Third, that all awards be given to the class 
as a whole rather than to the individual 
individual members. 


Fourth, that awards for Class Honors be 
given for 


(1) Character 


Blue Star—95-100% 
Red Star—90- 95% 
Green Star—80- 90% 


Good Class Character defined: When all the members 
of a class observe the laws of health; control their tongues, 
tempers and thoughts; listen to the advice of older and 
wiser people; learn to think for themselves; refrain from 
taking without permission that which does not belong to 
them; practise truthfulness; labor to obey the law of 
duty; do promptly what they promise to do and strive 
in every way for the betterment of the school. 
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(2) Attendance 
Blue Star—Not more than three ex- 
cused absences. 
Red Star—Not more than six excused 
absences. 
Green Star—Not more than nine ex- 
cused absences. 
(3) Punctuality 


Blue Star—No tardiness of any kind. 
Red Star—Not more than one case 
of tardiness. 
Green Star—Not more than two cases 
of tardiness. 
(4) Thrift 
Blue Star—Over 90% 
Red Star— 80-90% 
Green Star— 70-80% 
Fifth—Special Merit 
Special recognition may be given to any 
class that has rendered service to the school 
or to the community worthy of special mention. 


The honors are awarded to the home rooms 
every six weeks by a central committee com- 
posed of two representatives from each home 
room and three faculty members appointed by 
the supervising principal. 

Emphasis placed on the above points has 
stimulated finer attitudes and better conduct 
in the classroom, in the corridors and on the 
playground. May we not believe that empha- 
sis on these points will make impyessions on 
the boys and girls who will soon be entrusted 
with the affairs of our community and State? 

We claim little or no originality in the above 
plan. Many schools of the country could dupli- 
cate what has been cited and add further sug- 
gestions. This illustration is given to remind 
the reader of its existence and to call atten- 
tion to the need of a conscious and systematic 
effort on the part of schools to capitalize their 
opportunities for social and civic training. The 
extent to which these activities will affect 
the lives of the pupils depends on the interest 
and enthusiasm with which school authorities 
recognize the opportunity and sense the re- 
sponsibility. School experiences are rich with 
possibilities for stimulating and developing 
character. 











“How Do You Teach ----?” 


W. Y. WELCH 


Science Department, Clarion State Normal School, Clarion, Pa. 


A Lesson Method in Arithmetic 


“Why invert the divisor and multiply to 
divide by a fraction?” 

‘The question as stated assumes that 

(1) The pupil understands the process of 


multiplying a fraction by a fraction 


(2) The question refers to dividing a frac- 














tion by a fraction 


A. Approach—Review, definitions 
ie 


A fraction is one or more of the equal 

parts into which anything has been 

divided. 

The denominator states the number of 

equal parts into which the quantity has 

been divided. 

The numerator states the number of 

such equal parts taken into considera- 

tion. 

The value of the fraction is larger with 

either a larger numerator or a smaller 

denominator. Why? 

The value of the fraction is smaller 

with either a smaller numerator or a 

larger denominator. Why? 

What effect will it have on the value 

of a fraction to— 

a. Multiply the numerator by a whole 
number? why? 

b. Multiply the denominator by a whole 
number? why? 

Similar questions as to dividing either 

numerator or denominator. 


B. Problem:—Divide 2/5 by 3/4. 
¥; 


How divide 2/5 by 3? Operation ex- 
pressed, 2 
5x3 

By what have you divided? By what 
were you to divide? 
How does 3 compare in value with 3/4? 
How does the quotient you obtained com- 
pare with correct quotient? 
Since the quotient is 4 times too small, 
how obtain correct quotient? 
How multiply the fractional quotient 
by 4? 
Operation expressed: 2x4 

5x3 
Compare this expressed result with your 
problem. 
What have you done with the divisor? 


No. 5 


10. 


Complete the process as indicated, or 
expressed, in 7. 
2x4 equals 8/15. 


5x3 





C. Formulate a rule that expresses the process. 

Addenda.—If pupils understand the use of 
algebraic symbols the problem may be worked 
out with letters, thus making the solution a 
general one. 


A Lesson Method in Geography 


“Why does a man going from Philadelphia 
to Chicago turn his watch back an hour?” 
A. Approach—Review 


1¢ 


8. 
re Pe 
gE 
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Rotation of earth once gives unit of 

time, a day. 

a. The day divided into 24 equal parts, 
or hours, hence 24 hours equals 1 
day. 

b. Smaller divisions of time by taking 
1/60, etc. 

Circumference of earth (any circle) 360 

degrees 

24 hours equals 360 degrees of rotation 

1 hour equals 15 degrees of rotation 

Places on the earth 15 degrees apart 

(east or west) have a time difference 

of 1 hour. 

Direction of rotation, eastward. 

Since Chicago is west of Philadelphia, 

will noon (or any hour of the day) come 

earlier or later in actual time at Chicago 
or at Philadelphia? 

By clock time? 

oblem Solution 

Standard time zones: 

a. Established throughout the United 
States in 1883 

b. Made legal time in 1918 

c. Time zone meridians established 15 
degrees apart, or 1 hour of time 

d. The standard time meridians as es- 
tablished are the 75th, the 90th, the 
105th and the 115th. 

e. Philadelphia is in the 75 degree time 
zone; Chicago is in the 90 degree 
time zone. 

f. There is 1 hour difference in time 
between Philadelphia and Chicago. 
Earth rotates eastward, hence, noon 
(or any hour of the day) comes to Phila- 
delphia 1 hour earlier in actual time 

than to Chicago. 

(Turn to page 676) 
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County Superintendent Place of Institute Week of Institute 
PM ANNS hans. Serene tees Pirate W. Raymond Shank.......... Gettyeburg... 2). cic eee oad one Nov. 15 
PRUBRNGIV 5 5's oso tn soe eta 08 De) Ue iS ee eee eer RAC GIANSEID Gg 66) a. osc ce anaes snnce atostbiocs Aug. 30 
PV MSTONE roe ek ek ee CaMiv Melman: «5 ccs0% cin ee ISUEANIING osc c sce bees Dec. 13 
Beaver. oes oboe woe David C. Locke.............. New Brighton: :. 065+ secs ce Oct. 4 
Redland. 6.3.65 s«.ce ues loyArrPUMIGIes «65. tec 6 oes PR CUON tot svc tice cto Dec. 13 
ABMS ioe aut lita encn eaten sere | 0) WG Die) 2 0) 0a ae ea ROAR es hetid scketaue sia mis teens Aug. 30 
LENT ae eee rots ete MO MIDANWAS 5 gscssce gies. aes eee PILGOME 668 ..cel hhh eh A Aug. 30 
TACT Cc RR ean Pe aaa mea J. Andrew Morrow............ WHA is crise Cao enc eee ae Oct. 4 
ABMS os tes es sve aes eee aE Je MeOMANAN secs saa cae ed DOVWICStOWN 66.96 a. 28% coekeina outed Nov. 8 
UNE cos ha oe Sena eae John’. Connell. .....5 50.2558 BR OI eh ozs: 6 sce es Sea a) erates eee sass Dec. 20 
WGamisria. 224 ences Mee MES WBERIZ. .o5 cae ease BCHODUER 6s aoe eae eos Oct. 18 
CaMMONON «cig Sesto sassnaie saree ore Cabs Pipstereny is. shee sae oe BpoOriIhs <60 ass ce ee ee Sept. 6 
NGANEMBIOE ferrets en aed ca eee HAMMCSHICMSEVON 6 oss ~ a oS nee MIRE CRUNK. 66 cio cccc owe ecens Nov. 8 
COD 7) PS aaa a eR Ret ren By AG ROQEIS 6 oso cos aoc icc eR Oe BeMCHOnte Hi... s Fok aces to Oct. 25 
CISD C2 Cee te ea ane a eer ERE Clyde Wf Saylor... 6. scales Wrest Chester. ascag cnecivsns of Aug. 30 
ROM ERBIDIR ae. fans Conca hh ree (Sie OG (1 nr rer MGIAION cel erat biases een poe Oct. 18 
CD CS fc ene UP Wee MOSTIO  c.) sake cs seen OIPatNOIN eae oe en Aug. 30 
SOON setae ee KS EIB BOMIUB ies cso ise Salen OGKSHIAVEN cz cece bees one Nov. 8 
MOONS 2) 65.3.5 ae oa eee WV IUVANS. 06.5602 5.5 esas IBIOOIMGOUETS 0.5. biencsekie geisins seatere Nov. 29 
NOR AMNIOIG:. ooo ivsachosaeesce esate lige. DS.) | arrears aes IN MEACANERIE ch. ues okors, avs ak deererakora manens Aug. 30 
Summerland: .42 <5 6c acces ur Ralphacouy:. 5.662.685 seas NG AMIBIO Nr a Soe act ee Oct. 11 
COTE eee Da PADMA, «oes ts aco tsi RAQETIBO MEO 5:6 < eoscars) c-ce oe aineie cone Oct. 18 
SPP AWANE yo A as gee nents JOENe C CAYO Cc | aan ae mera i Cs ae eerie Oct. 25 
BNR ee iets Ci ain sees te JAN SWEENEY 5 ois.avcscas acess PRAWN 6 rein ice Sater oral si soro whee Oct. 25 
LUT een ee er RSD EBS Ge TSS | a aie BME scaepcrchalsisees Gia Wise tnaats eran oes Aug. 30 
MAW OIE: 8. cas neemne wie ose Jonn’s. Carroll. . co. ss cccsn ces NSRIONEO WI. ods os) se Ride ote Selene Oct. 25 
CL on RE a Ai hepa eA nara Neil Kunselman.............. MGHOSEA (6. 3 526050 ssi! 4,b 5 aoe oraa or Oct. 4 
602 1c nee ee eRe ohne ninatrock:. . 666. eas GRAMBETSDUEG .. 6... ce soe Nov. 15 
BUREOINA SS ooo icin) oaceaiaeieve etn RL AE GTANIUN os.o5 550s 33 ssi McConnelisburg:. .........6.<...0%. Nov. 29 
ROI err eet ce TP reelanG s,s... occ gs os NWA VRCSOUEDS. ccs esis es ose Oct. 18 
Eaunbingdon 0.0.5. 6s5 shes osc NIB VIREO cs, cine oe owe twee INMIOUNETUMIOR, |. < son cis esc os ens Nov. 8 
BUSPAR Se erp ar, tone lo tune Yas OP. CHAPMAN. 60.02.02. es ROSANA ciicic oe Ss So oa Raw Oct. 25 
| [REST ee ae eee ee Cr CA RROCIBONs. 6. cons 5s oe os IREYROIMBVING .... 6. soem eacouanees Oct. 18 
CTPA TY EA eee tere een Rene. S Bea Co 6: St a rr DN MRIIRE OTR 6.5552 sites ns cre wees Nov. 8 
eAGHOWANNA 2: 2. ok bse ote Thomas Francis.............. Scranton (Tentative)............ Oct. 18 
| COLES Ty cea a a i ee oie eran eraeg Arthur PMG: 5. oe se 6 ee ANGARECE So. once: elca i miseec Nov. 8 
BAWEENCE. «0505 bos readies eee ohn Co SyHNG... 6s 6a sce een IEW CASHE. oe oo cic eee Se sew Aug. 30 
DADO eo as5 nis sccte ke eee ae Harry CoMOyers. . icc eee ss 24 WeEBAHON Ss 2s. eo iiss, oa eieinaales Oct. 18 
LS NT eee eee Mervin) |. Wertman:...:...... . NEBUOWN 6.5.6.6 .c 6h eee nen Oct. tl 
Luzerne Seif eae Mayer Pete: OME NOGDES «6b. o's dias nS. Seer’ WW TIOSS SALTO. 65.5006 ee ees a ee ee Oct. 30 
MEMOOBUNONS Actes As Musca Sylvester B. Dunlap.......... WERECVISNOLG. cece. oe enn Dec. 20 
PMR MAI is? 8 iO a ratte Meera COW. tillibritive.... 62. 6... 223 BINGUROUEE 5550 eo. oo ues oe bees Oct. 11 
ULST ES eae eee rn Sos HH; BoitcGoanell ....c. oc cc IMI@ECOR Gi thc kis ne See a eee eter Oct. 4 
IMRRTEIAIR Se 3 REL ona ee ae Lawrence RUDIC.;..... 06.56.54 MeWIstO WIS. 2.0% cose nne tek oe Oct. 4 
i LS) Seek Sea ene eee eee eee, WNOM SO RBREIE. 5. sss cies SEROUS DYES os ics. e sie welieceess Oct. 25 
Montgomery................./ pe Sul: a er INGGRHISEOWIH 25.6 53 eee ce ine ee ces Oct. 18 
iy Fe eer) a ee aE Pred we iebl .. ... eae ee |Disrinty| | CAUSE eee reesei aap Per Nov. 29 
Northampton... 0250+. 206+ Cia teg! C0 ee ae rar INSPREOCER Ss. o-5 0c c oaks chee Oct. 25 
Northumberland.............. George L.. Swank... ...........- SSIS sfo00 oss ars ity vessel Oct. 25 
EE EEE Er eye DD Eas ao. bss) sone sia Wiel ee New Bloomfield... ............4205 Nov. 29 
BRC he bsa.ss cio ce aun ee Chester B. Dissinger.......... 14 1) £5) <0 SS a ee re emacs ree Aug. 31 
LIZE). Eo eae eae aimee Nig aR Oy Gee cs Co (2 er re WouderspOrt. ..cc5 cece see ees Oct. 18 
NE co svnkcdhssatvned Livingston’ Seltzer... 65.5 co ne OBISVINGs. 6 os cah encase Sommess Oct. 18 
EERIE Aree Harold W. Polimer..... .......+ Middleburg... -. 255. 0.0ce role eu Aug. 30 
SOLES fo Ean RSS rte eral WH iretehmian:...............4 SO) OS ee eee ierte ts erat eet tr Aug. 30 
POURRAIT ooo an oh, ero tele eR Gn os. doe se 1D See ee a Perera Oct. 18 
Susgitehanna. i. /....0..65 606% | Dee) SS! 07) (0) rh a 18 5) 71 (ec ana AP RA Oct. 18 
Ae che Mh ot eo Ty AGAR OI so 6-65:0 chaser ee NVCHBHOROr cos cs tons Acs ae Oct. 11 
LETC eee Amine ern eet Bmory OsBickel. 3.56.5 es MOWISDUND)s 0.5 curse sess ees eae Oct. 11 
WEAGNDO! hoc carn rie nee ee Be ECR OU ET oie. 6 10 0 site UG eREREUAEN 5 oo p50 (o's: S50: Hscay Sinkesalorsyor ck Dec. 13 
NNN oo tor el ee care CUS HMO DP ies ass os dee oes WEEN oir acd i-s ices ob seis ow aaiweee Nov. 8 
NTA eg I er S. VoiKumberland.............% WVSHIRGCOR Go ' cles cs clon nc eee Dec. 20 
SCOTS ES ert eae, NG. 5 el 3 [car FAGHOROIC ins oh octets eee Oct. 18 
Pa viasiainad Reta Cn enon ery VEG IDNA o-o025 s6d ous chotee nae Gree SO NEOs 6 cc oss Sa pee oes Dec. 20 
OMAN orci cI seers s ROI os BONBON vio. sea e PNUNRNANNOCK a... 5.06. sieve atelere es einen Nov. 15 


Sis Se ER ATOR. Urine. TAROT 6 ic cicarecractoenier RGM rene rererarasicid ibs er terme ees Nov. 
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SAMPLING DAY 


Superintendent William McAndrew, Chicago 
recently gave residents of that city a chance 
to sample its public schools. The specimens 
“to be sampled” consisted of thirty children 
selected by lot from the eighth grades of thirty 
schools, which had also been selected by lot, 
the principals of these schools volunteering to 
enter their children selected for the test. All 
youngsters bore designating numbers, but their 
schools, their teachers, their principals were 
not indicated or generally known. 


An assortment of citizens who admitted 
themselves to be of average intelligence pro- 
posed a series of tasks which they thought 
eight years of schooling should enable these 
youngsters to perform. It was a clinic rather 
than an exhibition, a demonstration, not a 
show-off. There was no rehearsal. The audi- 
ence consisted of the 302 school principals of 
the city and an appraiser of the work done, 
sent by each organization sponsoring a test. 


Here are the tests: 

1. The community expects the public school 
output to have clean clothes, clean teeth, clean 
hair and clear skin. A corps of physical train- 
ing experts and physicians examined each child 
and gave him a rating. The average was 
75%. 

2. <A public school graduate should be able 
to select and discuss the essentials of a speech. 
Different children told what they thought John 
W. Ogren had said that was worth saying in 
his address on “What the Public Expects of 
Its Schools.” 

3. After tests in business arithmetic, a re- 
pair job and sewing, Keith Preston, who runs 
a column in the Chicago Daily News, sub- 
mitted four short poems for the children to 
arrange in the order of excellence. 


4. Victor Yarras, a Chicago editor, gave 
this proposition: “Time was when a teacher 
was ashamed to consult a dictionary in the 
sight of her pupils. Now, to look in such a 
book is a sign of intelligence.” He then re- 
quired different children, selected by drawing 
numbers, to find the pronunciation and mean- 
ing of these words and to use them properly 
in sentences: kaolin, Euterpe, pelisse, seismo- 
graphy, harass, anemone, Saturnalia, helio- 
graph, supererogatory, disinterested. 

5. For good manners the task was set to 
a young host or hostess of making acquainted 
a lady and a gentieman supposed to be in the 
home of the householder as guests, who had 
never met each other. 


6. Banker Lobdell sent thirty telephone 
books for an exercise in “Alphabet education,” 
saying “It is one thing to learn the alphabet 
and another to use it.” Five names were given 
with requirement to record their telephone 
numbers. Results showed need of practice for 
speed and accuracy. 

7. Russell Whitman, President of the Chi- 
cago Bar Association, was responsible for this: 
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“Our children should write legibly, easily, and 
with handsomely formed letters.” -Test—Write 
him a letter. The best and the poorest were 
thrown on the screen. 

8. From E. R. Vornholt of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company came this state- 
ment: It is very important to know whither 
you are going. Test—1. Why does the country 
today need more education than ever before? 
2. Who pays for educating you? 3. In what 
occupation or business could you best serve? 
4. How can you best prepare for that occu- 
pation? 

9. “Ability to use a card catalog is part 
of the equipment of an educated person,” said 
Carl B. Roden, Librarian, Chicago Public 
Library. Test—What actuated John Quincy 
Adams in his public life? See card catalog 
and follow the trail. 

10. “Good spelling is still the sign of 
good breeding,” said Frank Carson, Editor, 
The Herald Examiner, who sent a proof sheet, 
correction of which involved the proper spell- 
ing of athletics, separate, defendant, proce- 
dure, followed, witness, agitated, harassed, ag- 
gressive, exceedingly. 

.11. “Good citizenship has many facets; to 
keep them all clean and bright is no child’s 
play for any teacher,” wrote G. B. Stephen- 
son, Boy Scout Executive, in submitting quali- 
ties of five citizens to be rated 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
according to the pupils’ estimate of their good 
citizenship. 

12. “A public school pupil after eight years 
of instruction in drawing should be able to 
aid his spoken directions by simple sketches.” 
Test—Your uncle wants to publish a book on 
skating. Make a rapid sketch of a skater so 
as to give to the publisher an idea of a picture 
advertising the book. 

13. “Much money is wasted by paying 
people in the post office to correct packages 
improperly wrapped and addressed.” Test— 
Wrap, tie and address to Thomas J. Dehli, 
2439 Farwell Avenue, Chicago the dictionary 
which is on your desk. 

14. “I know that our public school children 
have been looking at good pictures throughout 
their school life. This should have developed 
their tastes,”’ wrote the former president of the 
Public School Art Society. Test—Choose the 
better work of art and tell why from a number 
of pictures. A similar test was given in 
sculpture. 

15. Frederick A. Stock, Conductor of the 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra, furnished this 
proposition: “Among other things, every child 
at the close of the sixth grade should be able 
to sing at sight compositions of about the dif- 
ficulty of ‘The Minstrel Boy.’ To stand and 
render, without hesitation, such simple music 
without leaning upon the voices of the rest of 
the class, is an ability every one of our public 
school graduates should possess.” The first 
two children stumbled but the third rendéred 
it clearly, calmly and with only one slight 
error. 
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16. After tests in musical appreciation and 
musical repertory, the demonstration closed 
with a dramatic sketch, “Safety First and All 
the Time” for clearness and naturalness of 
speech . 


During the first week of June Superinten- 
dent McAndrew will provide another “samp- 
ling” of a random group of high school seniors 
by giving them tests in the application of 
principles and practices taught in their schools. 


In commenting on the tests in the simple 
operations of mathematics in which every sev- 
enth and eighth grade pupil in 145 schools 
scored 100%—reported in the May number of 
the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL—Superin- 
tendent McAndrew wrote: “These tests are 
ordinary computation tests, ordinary problems, 
ordinary exercises in problem analysis con- 
tained in the ordinary arithmetic used in the 
eighth grade. 


“For instance, a district superintendent, or 
an assistant superintendent, or a member of 
our Bureau of Instructional Research, or our 
volunteer assistants from the Normal College, 
or from the University of Chicago, students 
who are preparing to become teachers, go into 
a school, present themselves to the principal 
and ask for a few minutes of the time of the 
eighth grade class. Turning to any selected 
page of the arithmetic, the inspector sets the 
class at tasks suitable to their grade. What 
our principals are enjoining is the habit of 
persistence in arithmetic work so that no child 
will submit his result until, by the ordinary 
methods of proof that child has established 
the correctness of the answer. This means, 
of course, that in the period of ten minutes 
some children will perform and prove seven 
examples, others six, others five and some 
slow ones only one, but no one is supposed 
to bring in his result without his guarantee 
that it is absolutely, positively, inevitably, as- 
suredly, honest to goodness, right. Whenever 
our inspector finds a class in which any mem- 
ber hands in an incorrect result, we make no 
record of that class on our satisfactory roll. 


“It is the opinion of our Chicago people that 
no work in arithmetic should be done which 
produces an incorrect result. Our people be- 
lieve that every incorrect result is an indi- 
cation of carelessness, not of ignorance, and 
that carelessness is unnecessary and inex- 
cusable.” 





HARRISBURG CONVENTION 


Among the speakers secured by President 
C. E. Dickey for the Harrisburg Convention, 
December 28-30, 1926 are: 

Otis W. Caldwell, Director Lincoln School, 
Columbia University, New York City 

Glenn Frank, President, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wisconsin 

Mrs. Fadra Holmes Wilson, Dean of Women, 
Millsaps College, Jackson, Mississippi 

Hughes Mearns of “Creative Youth” fame, 
New York University, New York City 
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PHILADELPHIA CONVENTION 


The Pennsylvania delegation to the Philadel- 
phia N. E. A. Convention June 27-July 2, 1926 
will consist of 34 State delegates, elected by 
the Scranton House of Delegates and numerous 
delegates from local branches chosen on the 
basis of one for every 100 N. E. A. members. 


Pennsylvania Headquarters 


Pennsylvania Headquarters will be at the 
Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Chestnut Street at 
Ninth. Here on Monday afternoon, June 28 
at 5 o’clock all Pennsylvanians should assemble 
in the Crystal Ball Room. 


Railroad Identification Certificates 


Identification certificates entitling members 
to purchase round trip railroad tickets at one 
and one-half fare may be obtained from P. S. 
E. A. Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pa., or from Secretary J. W. Crab- 
tree, 1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C. 
Perhaps the special fares for the Sesquicen- 
tennial will be less than the convention rate. 
Members will do well to inquire of their local 
railroad agents regarding such rates. 


Hotel Accommodations 


Convention housing problems will be in 
charge of Henry J. Gideon, Grant School, 
17th and Pine Streets, Philadelphia. It is 
imperative that all who attend the N. E. A. 
convention make advance hotel reservations. 
No hotel is designated as general headquarters. 


Hospitality—Pennsylvania State Building 


Through the courtesy of Hon. Martha G. 
Thomas, member of the State Legislature from 
Chester County and official hostess of the 
Sesquicentennial, the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association will act as her aide Mon- 
day, June 28 in the hospitality quarters of the 
Pennsylvania State Building. On that day 
ape ees M. to 4 P. M.’ 

P. S. E. A. will be the host 
To all the folks from coast to coast. 


Pennsylvania Dinner 


The annual Pennsylvania dinner will be held 
Tuesday evening, June 29 at 6:00 o’clock in 
the Betsy Ross room of the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel. Price per plate is $3.00. 


P. T. A. Reception 


On Monday, June 28, after the evening pro- 
gram, the Philadelphia Teachers Association 
will give a reception to the members of the 
National Education Association in the Fine 
Arts — All members are most cordially 
invited. 


Condon Breakfast 
A breakfast in honor of Superintendent 
Randall J. Condon, President of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, will be held in Hotel 
Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia, Pa., Tuesday 
morning, June 29, at 7:45. You are invited 
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to attend. Reservations may be made in ad- 
vance by writing S. D. Shankland, N. E. A., 
1201 Sixteenth St., Washington, D. C. Plates, 
$1.00. 

Convention Program 


The Challenge of Childhood to the Teachers 
of America has been announced by President 
Mary McSkimmon of the N. E. A. as the cen- 
tral theme of the Philadelphia convention, 
June 27-July 2. The week of meetings will 
begin with a vesper service on Sunday after- 
noon, June 27 in Independence Square. The 
Representative Assembly will hold its four 
sessions on the forenoons of Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, Thursday and Friday, June 29-July 2. 
General sessions will be held each evening 
from Sunday, June 27 to Thursday, July 1 
in the Sesquicentennial Exposition Auditorium. 
These sessions will probably be broadcasted. 


At the Sunday evening meeting the city of 
Philadelphia and the State of Pennsylvania 
will welcome the teachers of America with ad- 
dresses by Mayor W. Freeland Kendrick, State 
Superintendent Francis B. Haas, City Superin- 
tendent Edwin C. Broome and Joseph R. Wil- 
son, director of education and social economy 
for the Sesquicentennial. Superintendent Wil- 
liam M. Davidson of the Pittsburgh schools 
will close with an address on “What Pennsyl- 
bs: aa Done to Enrich the Life of the 
Child. 


Monday’s program includes two general ses- 
sions in downtown theaters in the forenoon, 
a score of meetings of departments and allied 
organizations in the afternoon and a general 
session in the Exposition Auditorium in the 
evening. At this session the speakers will be 
President Mary McSkimmon, Brookline, Mass.; 
Superintendent William McAndrew, Chicago; 
and John H. Finley of The New York Times. 


For further details of the program, see the 
June number of the Journal of the National 
Education Association, pp. 195-199. 





NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS 
OFFERS HOSPITALITY 


Dr. Laura H. Carnell, Dean of Temple 
University, has announced the following en- 
tertainment provided by the National Asso- 
ciation of Deans for deans in attendance at 
the N. E. A. Meeting in Philadelphia, June 
27 to July 2: 


Monday, June 28—Tea at 4 P. M. at the 
Pennsylvania Building on the Sesqui 
grounds 


Tuesday, June 29—Luncheon at the College 
Club, 13th and Spruce Sts., at 1 P. M. 
Price $2. Checks should be made pay- 
able to and sent to Grace D. McCarthy, 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa., 


on or before June 20. 


Thursday, July 1—Tea at the New Century 
Club, S. 12th St. at 4 P. M. 
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UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH SEC- 
ONDARY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
The school of education of the University 
of Pittsburgh held one of a series of confer- 
ences for school administrators April 23 at 
Oak Manor, the Faculty Club. The keynote 
was problems of secondary school administra- 

tion and supervision. 

In the forenoon with Chester A. Buckner 
presiding, Harry C. McKown presented a policy 
for extra-curricular activities and Franklin W. 
Johnson, Teachers College, New York City 
spoke on “Shaping Policies of High School 
Administration.” 

In the afternoon under the leadership of 
Dean Grover H. Alderman, W. W. D. Sones 
submitted a study in pupil accounting, George 
O. Moore, Erie, spoke on supervision of high 
school instruction, and Chester A. Buckner on 
supervision of testing in secondary schools. 

A joint meeting of the conference and the 
alumni of the school of education started 
with a 6:00 o’clock dinner with Charles R. 
Foster as toastmaster. The evening addresses 
were given by Franklin W. Johnson and Chan- 
cellor John G. Bowman. 





LANGLEY ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 


The Langley Association of Science Teachers 
held their dinner and business meeting Friday 
evening, April 23 in the U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
Pittsburgh with a large attendance. It was 
decided to invite science teachers in the other 
parts of the State to cooperate in making the 
Langley Association a state-wide organization 
functioning through the P. S. E. A. After an 
address by George H. Fellows, Professor of 
Commercial Engineering, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, the members and guests inspected 
the exhibits of thirty of the leading industries 
of Greater Pittsburgh. 

The Langley Association held its formal 
program Saturday morning in. the Schenley 
High School as a part of the Education Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania with the fol- 
lowing speakers: Jasper T. Shriner, H. V. 
Churchill and A. D. Terrell. The officers are 

President, Clarence E. Baer, New Castle 

Vice-President, E. R. Carson, Pittsburgh 

Secretary, F. W. Murphy, Pittsburgh 

Treasurer, D. W. Rial, Pittsburgh 





EASTERN SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
CONFERENCE 


The Eastern School Librarians Conference 
at Hartford and Bridgeport, Connecticut, April 
30 and May 1, was the most interesting and 
altogether worth-while library meeting of its 
kind ever held in this part of the country. 

The emphasis was placed on a discussion of 
floor plans, furnishing and equipment. Archi- 
tects of national reputation presented their 
plans and personally supervised the hopes and 
ideals of progressive librarians and school 
executives. 

Practical, live topics of school library ad- 
ministration were capably discussed. 
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WESTERN CONVENTION DISTRICT 


The twenty-five sections of the Education 
Association of Western Pennsylvania held their 
spring meeting in the Schenley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Saturday forenoon, April 24. At 
eleven o’clock they adjourned to hear Robert 
L. Small, Deputy Commissioner of Education 
of Massachusetts, and Dean John W. Withers, 
New York University. The former spoke on 
vocational education, the latter, on “Problems 
of Policy in Public Education.” 

At the business session it was voted unani- 
mously to change the name of the Association 
to the Western Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A. President W. H. Martin, Wilkins- 
burg asked President C. E. Dickey if he ac- 
cepted the child. President Dickey replied, 
“Dee-lighted.” With this closer cooperation 
of the Western Convention District with the 
State Association, there will surely come a 
livelier interest on the part of the classroom 
teachers throughout the western and south- 
western counties of the State. 

The fall meeting will be held October 22 and 
23. The officers are 

President, W. H. Martin, Wilkinsburg 

First Vice-President, Samuel Fausold, Am- 


bridge 

Second Vice-President, Maude E. Milholland, 
Pittsburgh 

Secretary, F. W. Shockley, University of 
Pittsburgh 


Treasurer, J. H. Bortz, Greensburg 





SOUTHEASTERN CONVENTION 
DISTRICT 
Pursuant to a call by President Charles E. 
Dickey, representatives of educational insti- 
tutions and local branches of the P. S. E. A. 
met at the University of Pennsylvania May 
15, 1926 to perfect the organization of the 
Southeastern Convention District of the State 
Association. After a brief statement of the 
purpose of the various convention districts by 
President Dickey, those present elected the 
following officers: 
President, Cheesman A. Herrick, President 
Girard College 
Secretary, Walter Lefferts, President Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association 
By unanimous vote it was decided to create 
a working committee of twelve, including the 
president and the secretary, to cooperate with 
the committee of six elected March 27, 1926 
to work with representatives of the University 
of Pennsylvania for the further organization 
of the Southeastern Convention District. 
President Herrick announced the following 
working committee: 
1. The University of Pennsylvania, Dr. 
LeRoy A. King 
2. Other Colleges, Dean George E. Walk, 
Temple University 
3. Philadelphia Superintendent’s Office, Dr. 
Edwin C. Broome 
4. State Normal Schools, Dr. 
Thomas Smith, West Chester 
5. The Philadelphia Teachers Association, 
Dr. Clement E. Foust 


Andrew 
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6. Bucks County, Supt. J. H. Hoffman, 
Doylestown 
7. Chester County, Supt. Walter L. Philips, 
West Chester 
8. Delaware County, Supt. Carl G. Leech, 
Media 
9. Montgomery County, Supt. H. O. Dietrich, 
Norristown 
10. Philadelphia County, Jessie Gray, 1501 
Spring Garden St. 
in — Walter Lefferts, Philadel- 
phia 
12. The President, 
Girard College 


Cheesman A. Herrick, 





AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


The American Council on Education met 
May 7 and 8 in Washington in the National 
Research Council Rooms. 

The aim is to bring together in a separate 
body the educational business and industrial 
leaders so that the information given by each 
group may so guide higher educational curri- 
cula and methods that the product of higher 
education may be put to work in the great 
business of life and production, without loss of 
time or energy, thus benefiting the nation and 
business, as well as the individual. It is the 
scientific check applied by educators to test 
whether current education best fits for the ser- 
vice that humanity demands in the world of 
today. It seeks to pool all the information re- 
garding higher American education, whether at 
home or abroad, to strengthen its success and 
to remove causes of failure. 





WORLD CONFERENCE ON NARCOTIC 
EDUCATION 


_The Committee on Arrangements for the 
World Conference on Narcotic Education, to 
be held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila- 
delphia, July 5-10, extends a cordial invitation 
to the P. S. E. A. to take part in the Con- 
ference. 

The delegates are to represent organizations 
and governments—national, state, provincial, 
municipal. Delegates for governments will 
constitute about two-fifths and from organiza- 
tions about three-fifths. 

The action of the delegates will be advisory 
only, and the agenda will be confined to ques- 
tions on Narcotic Education only. 

The first two days will be devoted to the 
Data of Narcotic Education and the last two 
days to the Agencies and Methods of Narcotic 
Education. 

The program as tentatively planned gives 
the first day to statistical data, largely under 
sociology, economics and criminology; the sec- 
ond day to scientific data proper, chemistry 
and toxicology, biology, bio-chemistry, psychi- 
atry, psychology, physiology, with special at- 
tention to the psychology of heroin addiction. 
The third day, to the following as agencies 
and methods in Narcotic Education: The home, 
the church, the radio, the press, the screen, 
literature, art, clubs, fraternal orders, associa- 
tions and organizations. 
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EXTENSION EDUCATION CONFER- 
ENCE 


At the invitation of Doctor Francis B. Haas, 
superintendent of public instruction, about 
twenty workers in extension education assem- 
bled in the conference room of the Department 
of Public Instruction April 19 for an all-day 
conference on problems of adult education. 
In opening the discussion Doctor Haas said: 
“No conception of education from a State 
point of view can be considered adequate which 
provides only for the education of all its chil- 
dren. It must provide in an equally compre- 
hensive way for all of the educationai needs 
of all of the people all of the time, and it must 
supply the machinery to study the problem 
properly and contribute to its solution.” 

Deputy Superintendent James N. Rule, 
chairman of the conference, emphasized the 
need of a State Extension Education Associa- 
tion, which would serve as a clearing house for 
problems of coordinating existing extension 
agencies, and directing the studies which re- 
main to be made in the several extension fields 
concerned. He pointed out that the extension 
education program is so broad and so involved 
with problems that an organization such as 
an Institute would be necessary to insure con- 
tinuity of purpose and effort in its development 
during a period of a number of years. 

Mr. A. W. Castle, director of extension edu- 
cation, presented an agenda of major pro- 
posals for discussion and spoke of two desir- 
able types of development: 

1. A closer cooperation among existing ex- 

tension education agencies 

2, Additional extension service which 

might be added to the present program. 

At the conclusion of the conference the Find- 
ings’ Committee presented the following re- 

ort: 

. It is the sense of the conference, that: 

1. To insure continuity of purpose and ef- 
fort in the study of extension education prob- 
lems and in the coordinating of effort in this 
field, and to establish minimum standards for 
extension service, a State Extension Association 
be organized, with representative membership 
open to all regularly instituted non-commercial! 
extension education agencies that will agree to 
maintain in their extension service the stan- 
dards established by such Association. 


2. The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
be requested to appoint a committee for the 
purpose of preparing plans for the organiza- 
tion of such an Association, and that such com- 
mittee be directed to give consideration, in its 
planning, to the following agencies only: 

University Extension 

Teacher Training Extension 

Public School Extension 

Public Library Extension 

University and College Library Extension 
Normal School Library Extension 

Public School Library Extension 


3. The Association, when organized, shall, 


among its studies in and development of the 
extension education field, give, through appro- 
priate committees, careful consideration to the 
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six major proposals presented and discussed 
at this conference, to wit: 


_ (1) The development of Extension Centers 
in various parts of the State as needed: 

(a) The public librarian to serve as custo- 
dian of special reference and required 
reading material, and the development 
of Library Extension Sections with gen- 
eral reference and reading-room service 
for extension and correspondence stu- 
dents. 

Greater cooperation to be established 
between local school officials and univer- 
sity extension officials to the end of 
utilizing local directors of extension 
education as local agents of university 
and teacher-training extension divisions. 
Local laboratory work and shop practice 
in connection with extension courses, to 
be developed through local cooperation. 

(2) The extensive development of extension- 
correspondence credit courses, with monthly 
conferences, for rural districts. 

(3) The development of high school cor- 
respondence credit courses for directed cor- 
respondence study in smaller day high schools 
and in night high schools and for home study 
for the pre-professional group. 

(4) The development of university extension 
programs in Education for Civic Responsi- 
bility, consisting of courses and special lec- 
tures of a not-too-academic type on social and 
industrial problems and on current political 
issues for workmen and adults generally, and 
on practical politics for women, supplemented 
by reading courses in simple, direct English 
for home study. 

(5) The development of systematic reading 
courses of a not-too-academic type, for the 
rank and file population of Pennsylvania. 

_ (6) The development of recreational read- 
ing courses for children of school age and for 
adults, as a leisure-time program. 

WiLLiAM H. WELSH, Chairman, 

Philadelphia 

F, W. SHOCKLEY, Pittsburgh 

ANNA A. MacDonaLp, Harrisburg 
_ Dr. Francis B. Haas appointed the follow- 
ing committee to plan the organization of the 
proposed Extension Education Association: 

A. W. Castle, Harrisburg, Chairman; Theo- 

dore J. Grayson, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; George E. Walk, Temple Univer- 
sity; A. S. Hurrell, Pennsylvania State 
College; F. W. Shockley, University of 
Pittsburgh; Charles S. Davis, Steelton : 
C. E. Zorger, Harrisburg; Anna A. Mac- 
Donald, State Library, Harrisburg. 


(b 


a 


(c 


~— 





HOME ECONOMICS OBJECTIVES 

1. Creating appreciation for home life and 
home making as a mode of life 

. Training for worthy membership in a home 
: Efficiency in. home making skills 
. Maintaining home sanitation and health 
Wise use of leisure time 
. Right attitude toward community life 
. Increased enjoyment of life 


—Margaret Justin 
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COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


President Charles E. Dickey has appointed 
the following committees of the Association 
for 1926: 


1. Committee on the Problem of Tenure 


Albert Lindsey Rowland, Chairman, Superin- 
tendent of Cheltenham Township Schools, 
Elkins Park, Philadelphia 

Ben G. Graham, Associate Superintendent, 
Pittsburgh 

Catherine Foulke, Teacher Schenley High 
School, Pittsburgh 

Hannah Kieffer, Director Rural Group, Ship- 
pensburg 

Josephine Grainger, Supervisor Elementary 
Education, Allentown 

Lloyd F. Rumbaugh, Superintendent, Mount 
Pleasant 


2. Committee on the Problem of Retirement 
Allowances 


Oliver P. Cornman, Chairman, Keystone Build- 
ing, Philadelphia 

Francis B. Haas, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Charles S. Davis, Superintendent of Schools, 
Steelton 

Cheesman A. Herrick, President of Girard 
College, Philadelphia 

Robert E. Laramy, Superintendent of Schools, 
Altoona 

A. B. Wallize, Principal Edison Junior High 
School, Harrisburg 

John W. Anthony, Principal Franklin School, 
Pittsburgh 

Laura Hoffman, Grade Teacher, Milton 

Daisy B. Keim, Grade Teacher, Reading 

Emma K. Bossert, High School Teacher, 
Phoenixville 


3. Committee on Junior High School Curriculum 
and College Entrance Requirements 


Arthur J. Jones, Chairman, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, to represent 
the Universities 

William W. Evans, Superintendent, Columbia 
County Schools, Bloomsburg, to represent 
Rural Schools 

Charles R. Foster, Associate Superintendent, 
Pittsburgh, to represent City Junior High 
Schools 

James M. Glass, Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg, to represent the 
Department of Public Instruction 

Paul A. Mertz, State College, Harrisburg, to 
represent the Colleges 

G. C. L. Reimer, State Normal School, Blooms- 

to represent the State Normal 


Walter E. Severance, High School Principal, 
Harrisburg, to represent City Senior 
High Schools 

H. R. Vanderslice, Superintendent of Schools, 
Woodlawn, to represent City High Schools 

Mrs. Lucy L. W. Wilson, Principal, S. Phila. 
High School for Girls, Philadelphia, to 
represent City High Schools 
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SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Membership in the School Press Association 
of Pennsylvania is growing. The following 
school publications have sent in their mem- 
bership fees to date: . 
The Ben Franklin, the Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School, New Castle 

The York High Weekly, York High School, 
York 

The Abingtonian and The Oracle, Abington 
High School, Abington 

The Hilltop, Red Lion High School, Red Lion 

The Vidette, Boys’ High School, Lancaster 

The Indiana Penn, Indiana Normal School, 

Indiana 
The Monitor, New Castle High School, New 
Castle 

The Green Stone, West Chester State Nor- 

mal School, West Chester 

The Periscope, Carlisle High School, Carlisle 

The Scotland Courier, Scotland Soldiers’ Or- 

phan School, Scotland 

Junior Spirit, North Scranton Junior High 

School, Scranton 
Public School Bulletin, Schools of Berks 
County, Reading 

Mercyon, St. Mary’s, Wilkes-Barre 

During the meeting of the N. E. A. in Phila- 
delphia this summer Rollo G. Reynolds, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, will speak on 
“The Problems of Student Publications.” 

Dr. Elbert K. Fretwell of Teachers College, 

Columbia University says concerning the form- 
ing of the School Press Association of Penn- 
sylvania: “I am greatly interested in the de- 
velopment of the High School Press Associa- 
tion and believe that it is absolutely necessary, 
if the situation is to be met adequately, to go 
ahead as rapidly as you can in building up a 
state-wide Press Association. 
_ “I doubt the wisdom of having state contests 
in high school annuals. I know I am in the 
minority regarding annuals but I do not be- 
lieve that they are of nearly as much worth 
in educating the school and the community as 
is a school newspaper, in spite of the fact 
that they cost so much more money. The set- 
ting up of the standards in a state contest 
will practically determine what is going to be 
done in this field in the state. In the rews- 
paper contest, I should like to see the schools 
grouped so that the smallest school, as well 
as the biggest one, has a chance to enter, and 
there should be an opportunity for a little 
school with a mimeographed newspaper, as 
well as for the biggest school with the finest 
newspaper. What we need is more education 
of the school and community in the developing 
of the intelligence that it takes to do this job 
rather than pouring a great amount of money, 
with comparatively few people participating, 
in the production of school annuals.” 





“I’ve made some money, Professor, and I 
want to do something for my university. Do 
you remember in what studies I excelled?” 

“In my class you slept most of the time.” 

“Um, well; I’ll endow a dormitory.” 
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PENNSYLVANIA N. E. A. LIFE 
MEMBERS 
On May 4, 1926, California and Pennsylvania 

were running neck and neck in the race for 

life members in the National Association. Each 

had 25. -As we go to press May 12, we have 

31. By the time the N. E. A. meets in 

Philadelphia we should be well in the lead. 

Our life members are: 

Aydelotte, Frank, 
Swarthmore 

Becker, C. F., State Normal School, Clarion 

Bolenius, Emma M., 46 South Queen Street, 
Lancaster 

Calvin, Henrietta W., Mrs., 17th and Pine Sts., 
Philadelphia 

Davidson, William Mehard, 6814 Thomas Blvd., 
Pittsburgh 

Eckles, Port, Homestead 

Fausold, Samuel, Ambridge 

Finegan, Thomas E., Harrisburg 

Gibson, John A., Butler 

Gill, Martha S., 704 North 44th St., West 
Philadelphia 

Gilland, Thomas M., Donora 

Gratz, Simon, 1919 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 

Gray, Jessie, 1210 Fillmore Street, Frankford 
Philadelphia 

Guy, J. Freeman, Bellevue 

Haas, Francis B., Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg 

Hogue, Solomon Fisher, Lincoln Highway, 
Greensburg 

Kelley, J. Herbert, 400 North Third St., Har- 
risburg 

Lambert, W. G., 3500 Sixth Ave., Beaver Falls 

Laramy, Robert E., 1403 Sixth Avenue, 
Altoona 

Ling, Edward S., Abington 

Locke, O. H., 404 Highland Ave., Woodlawn 

MacCracken, John H., College Avenue, Easton 

McKenna, Ella, 321 Amabell St., Mt. Wash- 
ington, Pittsburgh 

Muir, James N., 132 E. Broad St., Bethlehem 

Noonan, Joseph F., Mahanoy City 

Proctor, Milton D., Uniontown 

Rosenberry, B. Frank, Palmerton 

Swain, Joseph, Swarthmore 

Taylor, Edward W., 1407 Center St., Ashland 

Thomas, Alfred D., City Public Schools, 
Hazleton 

Williamson, Ruth, 412 Market St., Clearfield 


Swarthmore College, 





BOUND VOLUME OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL 


Soon after this number of the JOURNAL is 
off the press, we will bind the numbers from 
September, 1925 to June, 1926, inclusive, in one 
volume. Orders up to 200 copies can be filled. 
Have you ordered your bound volume? The 
price is $2.50 postpaid. Send your order to 
400 North Third Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 





“Better to hunt in fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
The wise for cure on exercise depend; 

God never made his work for man to mend.” 

—John Dryden 
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_NEW YORK UNIVERSITY’S JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE 


Creative school control was the keynote of 
the second annual junior high school confer- 
ence held at New York University April 30 
and May 1, 1926. Under the leadership of 
Dean John W. Withers and. Professor Philip 
W. L. Cox, fully 500 junior high school work- 
ers studied the introduction of creative con- 
trol in a new junior high school, the new cur- 
riculum and problems involved in senior high 
school adjustments to the new junior high 
school curriculum. Among the Pennsylvanians 
in attendance were Philip A. Boyer and George 
Wheeler, Philadelphia; B. Frank Rosenberry, 
Pottstown; J. N. Roeder, Henry Fatzinger and 
D. L. Learn, Palmerton; Charles Stecker, 
Easton; Albert L. Rowland and Mr. Worth- 
ington, Elkins Park; W. H. Bristow, Harris- 
burg. 

In discussing the demands of a democratic, 
industrial society on the junior high school, 
Professor Cox used the following outline: 


1. That it accept all who are in any respect 
so mature that they would derive more 
benefit from the secondary school than 
from the elementary school 


2. That it make intelligent effort to educate 
all 


a. In keeping with the wide range of 
individual differences 
1. Intellectual capacities 
2. Specific abilities 
3. Physical and psychological devel- 

opment 

b. In harmony with physical, intellectual, 
emotional characteristics of late pre- 
adolescence and early adolescence 

c. In view of the complex social demands 
for various participations in life 
activities. 

3. That this be accomplished through stimu- 
lation and guidance of pupil activities of 
two types: 

a. Unspecialized activities for all to pro- 
mote the attainment of seven objec- 


tives: 
1. Habits, attitudes for associational 
living : 


2. Habits, attitudes, ideals, knowl- 
edge of importance in health 
3. Knowledges, interests, _ skills 
necessary for a critical, active 
understanding of and behavior in 
relation to social institutions 
4. A command and confident use of 
language tools 
5. <A familiarity with and under- 
standing of the relation of man 
to science: 
a. His place in nature 
b. His uses of natural laws and 
materials 
c. The instruments and language 
which man uses in dealing 
with science 
6. An appreciation of beauty and of 
the more “spiritual” aspects of 








the natural and social environ- 
ments 

7. Practical Arts 

b. More or less specialized activities for 

the attainment of the same objectives 

according to the resources of definite 

pupil groups or of individuals 

1. Specific prescriptions to overcome 
short-comings 

2. Elective opportunities to stimu- 
late and develop Inherent or 
Social Interests and Abilities 
(a) Scientific; (b) linguistic; (c) 
artistic; (d) vocational; etc. 





SCHOOL FUNDS WASTED 


According to the Pennsylvania Bulletin, of- 
ficial organ of the League of Women Voters, 
1725 Spruce St., Philadelphia, it cost nearly 
two million dollars to collect our school taxes 
for the year 1924-25, moreover, these costs are 
going up! Why? The fault is with our fee 
system of paying tax collectors. Philadelphia 
collects her school taxes by the same machinery 
that collects all other local taxes. She pays no 
fees. The result is that Philadelphia pays $1.61 
for collecting $1,000 in taxes, whereas in coun- 
ties with the fee system the tax collector’s fees 
run from $20 to $50 or even $100 for collect- 
ing the same amount. 

If the school taxes for the entire state were 
collected at Philadelphia’s rate, the cost would 
be $184,051 instead of the present cost of 
$1,927,756—a saving in one year of $1,743,705! 
A modern system of taxation requires a cen- 
tral county tax collection plan with local home 
rule in fixing the tax rate. 

Allegheny county with the incubus of the 
fee system pays eight times as much as Phila- 
delphia county pays under its non-fee, straight 
salary system. Here are the figures: 


Receipts Cost 
Philadelphia County.. $24,833,269 $ 39,884 
Allegheny County.... 19,675,726 247,625 


A modern tax collection system offers Alle- 
gheny county the immediate opportunity of 
saving at least $200,000 a year. 

Delaware County pays nearly three times as 
much for collection of school taxes as Dauphin 
County pays: 


Receipts Cost 
Dauphin County........ $2,075,750 $26,155 
Delaware County....... 2,904,369 75,262 


This discrepancy is bad enough, but com- 
pared with the cost in Philadelphia, Dauphin 
County pays more than six times the Phila- 
delphia rate! 

Look at the condition in Luzerne County. 
The receipts there were $3,869,036. The cost 
was $102,871. At the Philadelphia rate, the 
cost would have been only $6,229! 

Similar evidence of the cost of school treas- 
urers may be had wherever the fee system pre- 
vails. Write for the April number of the 
Pennsylvania Bulletin and study the graphic 
illustration of the high cost of collecting school 
taxes. page 2. 
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RETIREMENT ACT AMENDMENTS 


Facts are stubborn things. Some persons, 
for reasons best known to themselves, may en- 
deavor to cast discredit upon our Association’s 
work in the 1925 Legislature in securing those 
splendid amendments to the Public School Em- 
ployes Retirement Act. Here are the facts 
as given by H. H. Baish, secretary of the Re- 
tirement Board in answer to our question re- 
garding the number of beneficiaries, present 
and prospective, of the various amendments. 

“1, Amendment giving credit for service 

rendered after sixty-two years of age. 
Only about 1% of the members of the Retire- 
ment System retire at exactly sixty-two years 
of age. This amendment therefore will benefit 
at least 99% of the members. 

2. Amendment removing the $2,000 salary 

limit. 
About 10% of the members are now benefited 
by this amendment, and as salaries are con- 
tinually increasing, the number of members 
who will benefit by this amendment will in- 
crease constantly. 


3. Senate Bill 591. This is the amendment 
permitting school employes who have 
been absent from service longer than 
five years to return and receive credit 
for all previous service. 

Thus far only about 150 have benefited from 

this amendment, but since any member of the 

Retirement System may separate from school 

service and find it desirable to return after an 

absence of five years, it follows that practically 
every member is a possible beneficiary under 
this amendment. 

4. Amendment permitting credit for service 
rendered as a member of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces in the 
World War. 

Since most teachers who became members of 

the American Expeditionary Forces in the 

World War failed to return to teaching after 

the war, only about 150 have thus far bene- 

fited under this amendment. 

5. Senate Bill 200. This amendment au- 
thorizes the payment of a state an- 
nuity to former teachers who sepa- 
rated from school service prior to the 
establishment of the State School Em- 
ployes’ Retirement System. 

485 have thus far benefited under this amend- 

ment.” 

Consider the amendment giving credit for 
service rendered after sixty-two years of age. 
Each year of service represents 1/80 of the 
average salary for the last ten years. Eight 
additional years, therefore, mean 8/80 or 
1/10 increase in retirement allowance for 
every teacher in the State! 





And all the educational possibilities that I 
had hitherto felt to be unattainable dreams, 
matters of speculation, things a little too ex- 
travagant for our dull age, I found being 
pushed far towards realization by this bold, 
persistent, humorous and most capable man.— 
H. G. Wells, The Story of a Great Sehool- 


master, 
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THE EASTON SHULL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BAND 


One of the newest musical organizations in Easton is the S. E. Shull Junior High 
School Band. This organization is composed of 75 pupils of the school, ranging in age 


from 11 to 15 years. 


The Band was organized about five months ago with a nucleus of only ten pupils who 


were able to play instruments. 


With this nucleus, the enthusiasm grew by leaps and 


bounds through the cooperation of the parents who secured instruments at no little expense 
for their children. Most high school bands are made up entirely of boys but the Shull 


band boasts of ten girl members. 


After the band was organized, the question of instrumental instruction came up. This 
problem was solved by forming special instrumental classes—cornet, trombone, bass horn, 
alto, saxophone and drum—which met for instruction at various times during the week. 
This became a part of the members’ regular school work. 

The Band is directed by Marlin H. Brinser, Director of Music in the Shull School. 
Charles F. Stecker is principal of the Shull Junior High School. 

The Band, besides appearing in Assembly in the School, took part in the Com- 
munity celebration in the March Building, Easton, on April 23, and took part in a pro- 
gram at the Lehigh Valley Child Helping Conference held in the Easton High School 
Auditorium on May 22. It also put on a program on the air from Station WSAN, Allen- 
town Morning Call, Allentown, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday evening, May 11. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
“Pennsylvania in Music,” the first of a series 
of educational monographs in which the De- 
partment will present Pennsylvania’s accom- 
plishments and objectives in education, re- 
cently came from the press. 

In his foreword, Doctor Haas makes the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“The Department of Public Instruction takes 
pleasure in presenting, as a contribution to 
the advancement of music, this educational 
monograph on ‘Pennsylvania in Music.’ It is 
an exposition of the rich musical heritage of 
Pennsylvania. To arouse a worthy pride in 
the achievements of Pennsylvania men and 
women in the field of music and to stimulate 
an ambition to develop still further our State 
possibilities is its purpose. 

“Part I is a review of the achievements in 
music by Pennsylvanians; Part II is a story 
of the development of public school music in 
Pennsylvania; and Part III, in its brief story 
of the life and achievements of Stephen Col- 
lins Foster, anticipates the celebration, in 1927, 
of the centenary of the birth of the founder 
of American folk music. 

“The critical comments of the readers of 
this monograph are invited that we may re- 





issue it in time for the 1927 Music Week in a 
form that will enable the Department to make 
a still larger contribution in the field of music. 
The material for this publication has been col- 
lected and prepared by Dr. C. F. Hoban of 
this Department out of many years of fruitful 
experience in the field of community and public 
school music.” 





ESPERANTO 

Resolutions passed by the Council of Repre- 
sentatives of the Philadelphia Teachers Asso- 
ciation, April 14, 1926: 

Whereas, it is the sense of this Council of 
Representatives of the Philadelphia Teachers 
Association that a simple, easily learned lan- 
guage for international use would be of vast 
benefit to humanity, and 

Whereas, the auxiliary language Esperanto 
has been urged for this purpose, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Secretary of this Asso- 
ciation be directed to communicate with the 
National Education Association requesting that 
the latter appoint a Commission to investigate 
and report upon the possibility of recommend- 
ing any one language, national or synthetic, 
for all international uses, and also to inquire 
into the suitability of Esperanto for this end. 
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THE PULITZER PRIZE AWARDS 


Joseph Pulitzer, a poor Hungarian boy, came 
to the United States in 1864. He joined the 
Union Army, fought throughout the Civil War 
and in 1868 entered newspaper work in St. 
Louis, Missouri. By 1883 he had become 
wealthy enough to buy the New York World. 
He died in 1911. 

Two facts recall him to the memory of the 
people at large. The one—that he founded the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism at Columbia 
University; and the other—that every year 
Pulitzer prizes are awarded for distinction in 
journalistic and other literary fields. 


_ The Pulitzer Gold Medal, worth $500, which 
is awarded for the “most disinterested and 
meritorious service rendered by an American 
newspaper during the year,” was won by the 
Enquirer-Sun of Columbus,. Georgia for its 
“brave and energetic fight against the Ku 
Klux Klan, against the enactment of a law 
barring the teaching of evolution, against dis- 
honest and incompetent officials, against lynch- 
ing and injustice to the negro.” 


Edward M. Kingsbury of the New York 
Times received $500 for his editorial of Dec. 
14, 1925, “The House of a Hundred Sorrows.” 
It showed conditions in a New York Tenement 
and appealed for help at the Christmas season. 

William Burke Miller of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal received $1,000 for the best 
reporting. His subject was Floyd Collins in 
Sand Cave, Kentucky. 

D. R. Fitzpatrick of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch received $500 for his cartoon pictur- 
ing the multitude of modern laws in contrast 
with Moses’ decalog. 

Prizes for literary work outside the field of 
journalism were awarded to: 

Sinclair Lewis, $1,000, for his novel “Arrow- 
smith.” An interesting development in con- 
nection with this award was Mr. Lewis’ re- 
fusal to accept the money on the ground that 
such awards “put upon writers every compul- 
sion to become safe, polite, obedient and 
sterile.” 

George Kelley, $1,000, for his play “Craig’s 
Wife,” which Time succinctly characterizes as 
“The relentless portrait of a woman who hon- 
ored her childless home above her husband.” 

Amy Lowell, a posthumous award of $1,000 
for her last book of poetry “What’s O’clock.” 
Miss Lowell died in May, 1925. 

Harvey Cushing, $1,000, for his biography 
of Sir William Osler, the famous Canadian 
physician who died in 1919. 

Edward Channing, $2,000, for the sixth vol- 
ume of “A History of the United States.” 





The mountains are a silent folk; 
They stand afar—alone, 
And the clouds that kiss their brows at night 
Hear neither sigh nor groan. 
Each bears him in his ordered place 
As soldiers do, and bold and high 
They fold their forests round their feet 
And bolster up the sky.—Hamlin Garland. 
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MY COUNTRY’S FLAG 
Flag Day—June 14 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A flash of color beneath the sky. 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 
Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly; 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and save a state; 

Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips; 


Days of plenty and years of peace, 
March of a strong land’s swift increase, 
Equal justice, right and law, 

Stately honor and reverend awe; 


Sign of a Nation, great and strong, 
To ward her people from foreign wrong; 
Pride and glory and honor, all 


. Live in the colors to stand or fall. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
And loyal hearts are beating high. 
Hats off! -_ 
The flag is passing by! 
. . aj —H. H. Bennett 





TWO COURSES FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
LIBRARIANS 


Temple University Summer School will give 
two courses for school librarians, an elementary 
course and an advanced course, July 5 to 
August 18. The staff of instruction will in- 
clude Miss Adeline Zachert, Director of School 
Libraries for Pennsylvania, who will teach 
School Library Administration and Children’s 
Literature; Miss Bessie Graham of William 
Penn Evening High School, author of the 
Bookman’s Manual, who will offer Bibliography 
and Book Selection; Miss Ellen Yoder of the 
Philadelphia High School for Girls and Mrs. 
C. Jane McMahan, Librarian of Temple Uni- 
versity, who will work in cataloging and classi- 
fication. 

These courses are recognized by the State 
Department of Public Instruction toward cer. 
tification of School Librarians. Further infor- 
mation about the courses and outlines of the 
subjects may be had upon application to Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia. 





Latin Professor (to class): Open your texts, 
gentlemen! Line four in my book, line eight 
in most of yours.—Harvard Lampoon. 
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EVERETT A. QUACKENBUSH 


Everett A. Quackenbush, supervising prin- 

cipal at Towanda, was elected president of the 
| Northeast Convention District of the P. S. E. 
A. at the meeting held March 12 and 13. 

Mr. Quackenbush is a graduate of St. Law- 
rence University and has done post graduate 
work at Cornell University and Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

After graduation he taught for four years 
in New York State, coming to Pennsylvania 
in 1912 as supervising principal at Canton, 
Pa. After six years’ work at Canton, Mr. 
Quackenbush accepted the supervising princi- 
palship at Towanda, his present position. Dur- 

} ing the summer sessions Mr. Quackenbush 
teaches at the Mansfield State Normal School. 





THE FLAG 


There is a flag that the heavens know, 
Streaming the air in the upper glow; 
Free as the winds that set it free, 
Winging a thought for the world to see. 


Where the eagle lives like an eremite, 

Minting his strength from the _ bouldered 
height; 

Matching his wings with thin air, till 

He climbs to the highest pinnacle. . . 


And there is a flag that the struggling know, 
Down on the dust-dimmed plain below; 
Deep in the lap of the wild-sea wave, 

The darkened trough of the sea-men’s grave. 


Ah, see it there with a milder glow, 
Misting its light in women’s tears; 
Searching a way for human fears, 

Holding a hope through all the years, 

Down where the struggling millions go! 
—Bernard Benson, 1421 Arch St., Philadelphia, 

















A. A. KILLIAN 


As the first president of the Northeastern 
Convention District of the P. S. E. A., Super- 
vising Principal A. A. Killian of Forty Fort 
made the convention at Wilkes-Barre March 
12 and 138, 1926 an outstanding success. 


Mr. Killian says that he is not sure whether 
early poverty is a blessing in disguise or not, 
but that it taught him the dignity of work 
and the blessedness of service. He came up 
through the ranks of the teaching profession, 
serving an apprenticeship in all phases of 
school work—rural school, village and borough 
schools and city high schools. 

Under his direction Forty Fort has built a 
new high school building, remodeled several 
school buildings and added courses in commer- 
cial studies, home economics, industrial arts 
and physical education. 

Mr. Killian is a graduate of Muhlenberg Col- 
lege and is at present a member of the joint 
articulating committee between the Board of 
Trustees and the Alumni Association of that 
institution. He is treasurer of the Luzerne 
County Schoolmen’s Club and Principal and 
Instructor of Child Psychology and School 
Management in the Wyoming Valley Training 
School for Religious Workers. 


A SEVENTH GRADE LESSON IN MATH 
ELIZABETH ROGERS 
in “The North Carolina Teacher” 
Practical measurements make prcblems 
much more interesting and help the children 
to remember the principles involved. 
. What is the diagonal of the schoolhouse? 
2. How high is the telephone pole? (Shadow 
measurement. ) 
3. How much did it cost to lay the pavement 
around the school building? 
4, How many acres in the playground? 
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CARNEGIE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
EXHIBIT 


On April 30 the Carnegie Junior High 
School, Carnegie, offered an interesting exhibit 
of the work done during the year. 

The exhibition in eighth grade arithmetic 
was a project entitled “Our Home.” Each 
pupil began this project by buying a lot—some 
by area, some by front foot and others by a 
specified sum for the lot. This was drawn to 
a suitable scale. A house plan was then drawn, 
using the advertising of a local lumber com- 
pany and catalogs of ready-cut houses for 
suggestions. 

Then came the day labor for excavating, the 
cost of the foundation, the lumber, the roofing, 
the insurance, the taxes, the furniture at dis- 
counts and the importing of foreign goods 
subject to duties. A shortage of money was 
here felt and the builders were forced to sell 
their stock and bonds and to borrow money 
from a bank, having the notes discounted. 
Lastly the house was sold by a real estate man 
and the commission and profits or loss com- 
puted. 

This project work was bound in a booklet, 
made very attractive by a water color sketch 
of the house. The sketch was made in the 
art class. Beautiful lettering done in the 
department of penmanship added much 
throughout the booklet. 

An interesting administration poster of 
Warren G. Harding (1921-23) is typical of 
many exhibited. A map of Ohio was drawn 
to show the state from which he came. At 
either side of the map was a scroll, one repre- 
senting the veto of the soldier bonus bill and 
the other the Treaty with Germany. Beneath 
the map of Ohio was a brightly colored map 
of Central America to picture the Central 
American conference; at the lower left a 
tombstone showing the death of John Barley- 
corn during the Harding administration; at 
the right a roll of bills representing the budget 
system. The Woodrow Wilson poster was 
drawn with the beginning letter of each event 
spelling the name of Wilson. 

HARMON FOUNDATION PLAYGROUND 
OFFER FOR 1926 


In 1924 the Foundation made gift of land 
for playgrounds to fifty communities. This 
vear $50,000 has been set aside for contribu- 
tions toward the purchase of ground for recre- 
ation. 

The Foundation will aid towns and cities in 
securing permanent playground space to ihe 
extent of fifty percent of the purchase price 
where the land costs $2,000 or less. The 
Foundation has already assisted in establish- 
ing seventy-six playgrounds and recreation 
places in the United States. Any community 
showing a growth of twenty-five percent or 
more since 1910 with a permanent population 
of 2,500 within a radius of one mile of the 
proposed playground and giving evidence of 
sufficient local enthusiasm is eligible. For de- 
tails address The Harmon Foundation, 140 
Nassau Street, New York City. 
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J. P. BREIDINGER HONORED 


J. P. Breidinger, Principal of the James M. 
Coughlin High School, Wilkes-Barre, was honor 
guest at a testimonial dinner given him by the 
members of the high school faculty on Satur- 
day evening, April 10, 1926. Mr. Breidinger 
completes his twenty-fifth year as Principal 
of the High School in June. More than 150 
attended the dinner. This number included all 
of the teachers that had served under him 
since he has been Principal at Wilkes-Barre, 
together with the City Superintendent and a 
= of the members of the City School 

oard. 


Mr. Breidinger’s preparatory training was 
done at Kutztown Normal School and Trach’s 
Academy at Easton. He was graduated from 
Lafayette College and has been teaching since 
graduation. For four years he held the prin- 
cipalship of Monroe Academy, Beaumont, Pa.; 
for eight years he was principal of the public 
schools at Tunkhannock, Pa. Mr. Breidinger 
was head of the Department of Mathematics 
at the Mansfield State Normal School for 
eight years, acting as Vice-Principal during 
his last seven years at the school. 

In 1901 he went to Wilkes-Barre as principal 
of the high school, his present position. The 
high school at Wilkes-Barre has grown from 
about 450 students and 18 regular teachers 
to 2,550 students and 94 teachers in 1924-25. 
Now the city has two high schools, the G. A. R. 
High School and the James M. Coughlin of 
which Mr. Breidinger is Principal. This year, 
since the division of the high school, there are 
1,864 students enrolled, with 74 teachers in 
the James M. Coughlin High School. 

Mr. Breidinger is a Past President of the 
High School Department of the P. S. E. A 


and has served on various committees of the 
P? S;. 2. 0A. 
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This section will contain each month current communications and educational 
material issued by the Department. 














DEPARTMENT SERVICE—ANNUAL REPORT—BUDGET—LEGISLATION 


The last six months of this calendar year offer three outstanding opportunities 
to the Department to be of service to the educational interests of the State. 

Annual Report. It is our intention to present briefly in this year’s Report the 
present status of education in Pennsylvania and to give some forecast of immediate 
future needs. 

Budget. The Administrative Code permits and requires an accurate presentation 
to the Legislature of our financial needs. 

Legislation. In general, it is our belief that little additional legislation is needed, 
but rather that our effort should be toexhaust the full possibilities of the present 
statutes. 

In meeting the responsibilities briefly referred to, I am asking the Superintendents 
to relieve me and my deputies as much as possible from out of office calls except when 
they are of an emergency nature or of great importance so far as the budget and the 
annual report are concerned. In the preparation of the annual report and the biennial 
budget, we can effectively serve the educational interests of the Commonwealth in 
these vital matters only if the teachers and school officials will cooperate to file their 
reports and supply such information as is requested accurately and promptly. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
To County and District Superintendents: 

I am now gathering material for the pre- 
paration of the Annual Report of this Depart- 
ment covering the general educational situa- 
tion throughout the Commonwealth. 

To make this report as valuable and helpful 
as possible I should like to have copies of 
resolutions passed by agencies interested in 
public education, so that all suggestions may 
receive due consideration in the general recom- 
mendations. 

I shall appreciate receiving promptly copies 
of any such resolutions that have come to your 
notice during this current school year.— 
Francis B. Haas. 





SPECIAL EDUCATION REPORT 
To County and District Superintendents: 


Blanks for the annual Report on Special 
Education are being sent to the county and 
district superintendents. This report is to be 
made out in duplicate, one copy to be retained 
for your files and the other to be forwarded 
to the Department. 

As the teacher or teachers of your special 
class or classes are probably most familiar 
with data required, it is suggested that each 
teacher fill out the report for her class. 

This blank is to be used for reporting the 
following types of special classes or special 
instruction: 


Blind Nutrition 

Corrective Speech Nutrition-Tuberculous 
Deaf Orthogenic Backward 
Hard-of-Hearing Orthogenic Disciplinary 
Hospital Restoration 


Non-English Speaking Sight Conservation 


If more blanks are desired, kindly inform us. 

While the blanks state that these reports 
are to be filed on or before the first day of 
October, we desire that they be returned im- 
mediately following the close of the current 
school year.—Francis B. Haas. 





CHILD LABOR 


To Superintendents, Supervising Principals 
and School Directors: 


In some districts of this State the work 
of minors engaged in street trades has been 
carefully supervised. Those who attended a 
recent Child Labor Conference in which school 
officials and members of the Department of 
Labor and Industry participated agreed that 
school authorities can best supervise the street 
trade work and enforce the legal provisions con- 
cerning it. School authorities know the children 
—in many instances the parents also—and they 
are in a position to learn the facts in each 
case. In a number of instances they have 
been able to effect transfers from employment 
that is not approved for minors to employment 
which is satisfactory, and in some cases more 
remunerative. Where financial aid is needed 


they are in a position to follow a case to its 
conclusion. 
The Child Labor Law makes the school at- 
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tendance officer jointly responsible with the 
Secretary of the Department of Labor and 
Industry and the local police to see that the 
provisions of the law are carried out. For 
the welfare of the child it is highly important 
that local school officials should assume re- 
sponsibility for seeing that the legal require- 
ments concerning street trade work are met 
in all the centers of population. 

There should be a constant and systematic 
effort to see that the necessary follow-up work 
is carefully done. This is varticularly true 
in the larger centers of population. I hope 
that each school district that has a_ street 
trade problem will study its problem carefully 
and do what needs to be done either to ccntinue 
its good work or to put these trades on the 
plane on which they may be placed with well- 
directed effort. With careful management the 
present number of attendance officers may be 
adequate in most districts. In some instances 
it may be necessary to secure the services of 
an additional part-time attendance officer. 
Philadelphia does good work by having only 
one person with an automobile devote a part 
of his time to this problem. 

Every person who does this work should 
have some definite training for it and the 
right attitude of mind. The first time a child 
is found engaged in a prohibited occupation 
or working during hours that are prohibited, 
he and his parents should be carefully in- 
structed. With proper direction embarrassing 
situations may be avoided in nearly all cases. 
Each person engaged in this work should be 
both courteous and firm at the same time in 
all his dealings with children and their par- 
ents, and he should follow each case to a suc- 
cessful conclusion.—Francis B. Haas. 





TRANSLATION OF A NORMAL SCHOOL 
CERTIFICATE INTO A NORMAL 
SCHOOL DIPLOMA 


A Normal School Certificate is issued only 
to graduates of Pennsylvania State Normal 
Schools, and is valid for two years in any 
public school in the Commonwealth subject to 
the limitations indicated on its face. 

When such graduates teach successfully for 
two years in the public schools of the State 
and submit the Certificate accompanied by a 
satisfactory statement of character and ex- 
perience over the signature of the Secretary 
of the School Board and the Superintendent 
of Schools under whom the service was ren- 
dered, the Certificate may be translated into 
a Normal School Diploma on application by 
the holder to the Teacher Bureau, Department 
of Public Instruction. The forms upon which 
application for the Normal School Diploma 
must be made may be obtained from the 
Teacher Bureau, Department of Public In- 
struction. 

Holders of Normal Equivalent Certificates 
may secure Normal Equivalent Diplomas by 
following the same procedure. : 





This world is God’s workship for men.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 
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STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


Among the business transacted by the State 
Council of Education at its May meeting were 
the following items of general interest: 

1. Approved the application of Cedar Crest 
College for Women, Allentown, to grant 
the degrees of Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science. 

2. Appointed a committee to consider the 
applications of normal schools for the ex- 
tension of courses to four years with the 
right to confer degrees. 

38. Adopted standards for the approval of 
consolidated schools, covering: organiza- 
tion, control, location, equipment, curricu- 
lum, qualifications of teachers, expendi- 
ture of funds, methods of instruction, ad- 
mission and transportation. 

4. Approved the following 
schools: 

Durham Township, Bucks County 
Birmingham Township, Chester County 
(Joint) 
Charlestown Township, Chester County 
North Coventry Twp., Chester County 
Pennsbury Township, Chester County 
South Coventry Twp., Chester County 
West Goshen Township, Chester County 
Chapman Township, Clinton County 
Noyes Township, Clinton County 
Lack Township, Juniata County 
Conoy Township, Lancaster County 
Neshannock Township, Lawrence County 
Upper Saucon Twp., Lehigh County 
Montgomery Twp., Montgomery County 
Pocono Township, Monroe County 
Columbus Township, Warren County 

5. Approved the sites for consolidated schools 

in the following districts: 
East Fallowfield District, 


consolidated 


Crawford 


County 
Addison Township District, Somerset 
County 





SPECIAL EDUCATION SUMMER 
COURSES 


Special education offers to teachers an un- 
usual opportunity for professional growth and 
for service to the mentally and physically 
handicapped child. Tke field is new and the 
demand for trained teachers is greater than 
the supply. The majority of the classes estab- 
lished are for the orthogenic backward. For 
those who are interested in the more specific 
handicaps, there are opportunities for speciali- 
zation in the field of speech correction and 
as teachers of the crippled, malnourished, 
blind, partially blind, and deaf. 
The following colleges and universities are 
offering summer school courses which will be 
accepted toward fulfillment of State require- 
ments for standard special class certification: 
Columbia University, New York City 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 
George Peabody College for Teachers, 
Nashville, Tennessee 

Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts 

Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Penn’a 
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war pene for Speech, Ithaca, New 
or 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, 
Pennsylvania 
Simmons College, Boston, Massachusetts 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penna. 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 
University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
For teachers of orthogenic classes, the 
courses that offer opportunities for observa- 
tion and practice teaching and training in 
manual arts are strongly recommended. Such 
courses are given at the following colleges : 
Columbia University, New York City 
Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Penn’a 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miami University, Dayton, Ohio ; 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 
Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 
Special class teachers who desire intensive 
instruction in a wide variety of manual arts 
will find a highly specialized course at the 
State School affiliated with Syracuse Univer- 
sity. 

Courses in speech correction are offered at: 
Columbia University, New York City 
Martin. Institute for Speech Correction, 

Ithaca, New York 
Miami University, Dayton, Ohio 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Penn’a 

A course in “Teaching Speech to the Deaf” 

is scheduled at the University of Wisconsin. 


For supervisors and teachers of the blind 
and of sight conservation classes, a very com- 
prehensive course is offered at the George Pea- 
body College for Teachers, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee. 

A bulletin indicating the several courses of- 
fered by the above colleges and universities, 
the term dates and the tuition fees is being 
prepared by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion for distribution on request. For further 
details, application should be made to the in- 
stitution selected. 

Special class teachers or those preparing for 
special class teaching thrcugh summer school 
or extension courses should secure a duplicate 
copy of credentials, evaluated as semester 
hours, issued to them upun successful com- 
pletion of such courses and submit the original 
to the Teacher Bureau of the Department of 
Public Instruction as a permanent record; or 
they may apply to the Teacher Bureau, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania, for an approved training certifi- 
cate upon which a record of completed courses 
may be submitted for approval. 


Pittsburgh, 
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ORIGINAL PAINTINGS LOANED TO 
SCHOOLS 


A circulating Picture Club will lend paint- 
ings in oils, water colors, drawings, etchings, 
ete., to schools, homes, clubs, shops and other 
places. 

This Club with its distributing station is 
located at the Philadelpria Art Alliance, 1825 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia. Pictures may 
be borrowed for a month, renewed, returned, 
exchanged or purchased. Each borrower may 
secure six different paintings or twelve etch- 
ings each year. 

A membership entitling a school or individual 
to this service costs $10.00 a year. There must 
be many friends of our public schools who 
would gladly provide this amount and bring 
beautiful works of art to barren school walls. 

Samuel S. Fleisher of Philadelphia, a mem- 
ber of our State Council of Education, has 
been a prime mover in this novel idea of mak- 
ing it possible to circulate and enjoy original 
works of Art, just as we have for years circu- 
lated library books. 

C. Valentine Kirby, Director of Art, will 
receive applications and furnish additional in- 
formation. 





ARBOR AND BIRD DAYS 


Spring Arbor and Bird Days, April 9 and 
23, were generally observed this vear through- 
out the State. Schools csoperated with the 
Department of Forests and Waters in the 
movement to reforest the many hillsides which 
have become barren. 

School children planted approximately one- 
half million trees on the hillsides, vacant lots, 
community plots, school grounds and along the 
highways. Nor were the birds forgotten. Shel- 
ters, feeding stations, watering and nesting 
places were supplied in large numbers. 

As a result of the conservation program that 
has been worked out through the courses of 
study, interest in trees, flowers and birds has 
increasingly developed. School children are 
beginning to realize why Kipling, after his 
visit to Pennsylvania, wrote: 


“The pine trees scent the noon 
The autumn sets the forest maples blazing.” 


1926 SUMMER SCHEDULE OF PRE-PRO- 

FESSIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 
EXAMINATIONS _. 

Pre-Professional Examinations—June 2-4, at 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Har- 
risburg and county seats. 

State Board of Veterinary Medical Examiners 
—June 18, 19, Philadelphia. 

State Board of Osteopathic Examiners—June 
21-24, Philadelphia. 

State Board of Optometrical Examiners—June 
21-23, Harrisburg. 

State Board of Dental Examiners—June 23-26, 
Philadelphia. 

Pre-Professional Examinations—August 18-20, 

Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Har- 

risburg and normal schools. 
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MUSIC WEEK 


National Music Week, May 2-9, was gener- 
ally and appropriately observed in Pennsy]l- 
vania. This celebration has become an estab- 
lished institution in this State and no longer 
needs any urge on the part of promoters. 

Schools, both public and private, took a lead- 
ing part in all musical events and the extent 
to which bands, orchestras and glee clubs par- 
ticipated is an evidence of how these activities 
have grown during the past few years. Many 
organizations selected Music Week for their 
spring concerts, May festivals, Civic Opera 
productions and annual competitions, with the 
result that these events made a worth-while 
contribution to the movement. Health Day, 
Dental Week, Mother’s Day, Father and Son 
Day and Boy Scout Week came simultaneously 
with Music Week. As a consequence, music 
was especially emphasized by these orguniza- 
tions. Club luncheons, civic and welfare nieet- 
ings also made music a leading feature. 

The radio carried full ~rograms both days 
and evenings. One of the most significant out- 
comes of the Week’s celebration was the choral 
and instrumental contests conducted hy the 
different schools. At one county meeting seven 
elementary schools, eight first-grade high 
schools and seven one-teacher schools competed 
for honors in chorus work. In the orchestra 
competitions, four schools with a total of more 
than 100 instrumentalists were represented. 
Music-Memory Contests were held in many 
school districts. 

The general result was that scnool children, 
communities, organizations and societies par- 
ticipated more widely than in any previous 
year. The music was of a higher standard 
and: better quality, indicating that Pennsyl- 
vania is making a rapid advance in its love 
for and appreciation of good music. 





SCHOOL ATTENDANCE 
September, 1925 to February, 1926 
The following tabulation gives an important 
analysis of the attendance data for the dis- 
tricts of Pennsylvania, not including Philadel- 
phia and Pittsburgh: 


a ye > rs] a a 

¢e6o £6 #8 «& 
Percentage of Attendance...... 96. 95. 94. 93. 92. 91. 
Sessions of Absence per Pupil.. ° 1.5 1.9 2. 8 3.1 3.5 
Days Attended per Pupil...... 17.6 19. 17.4 15.9 18.5 18. 
Days Belonged per Pupil...... 18.3 19.9 18.4 16.9 20. 19.8 


The reader will note the characteristic an- 
nual drop in the percentage of attendance dur- 
ing the fall and winter months. The items, 
percentage of attendance and sessions of ab- 
sence per pupil, seem to be fairly good indices 
in making a comparative study. 

Since attendance data are reported by the 
calendar month, days belonged per pupil do 
not reveal much that is significant regarding 
regularity of attendance. This item is rather 
an index of the opportunities for school at- 
tendance during a calendar month. For ex- 
ample, in December, cue to Christmas _holi- 
days, the total number of days that a child 
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may attend school, or belong to school from 
December 1 to December 24 inclusive, is 18. 
Similarly for the other months it is difficult 
to state definitely the teaching days per month 
due to a variation in the observance of holi- 
days and the intervals during which schools 
were not in session because of annual teachers’ 
institutes. In addition to this there is a fluc- 
tuation in enrolment brought about by the 
removal of children from one district to an- 
other and by other causes. 





AIDS IN GEOGRAPHY TEACHING 

Summer vacation offers numerous opportu- 
nities for taking trips. Specimens and pic- 
torial material as well as much first hand 
knowledge can be collected. It 1s advisable 
to label very carefully each specimen and pic- 
ture giving a meaningful title and indicating 
the source from which it was obtained and 
the uses made of the specimen. Some descrip- 
tion may also be included. Suggestions for 
organizing materials will appear in the SCHOOL 
JOURNAL next fall. 


The following suggestions for summarizing 
some of the year’s work will appeal to teach- 
ers. For additional aids see PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, April, 1926, page 539. The 
State Manual and Syllabuses for Elementary 
Schools is referred to below as “Syllabuses” 
and the Course of Study for One-Teacher 
Elementary Schools as “One-Teacher.” 

Fourth Grade. Plan a trip through the 

English speaking part of North America and 
interpret the life that you find en route in 
terms of the geographic conditions. (Sylla- 
buses pp. 331, 332 or One-Teacher p. 175.) 
_ Fifth Grade. Study a map of Europe show- 
ing the distribution of population. Interpret 
the life of people dwelling in the most densely 
populated areas, less densely populated areas 
and sparsely populated districts by showing 
how, in each case, their occupations and other 
modes of living, such as food, clothing, shelter, 
etc., have been influenced by the natural en- 
vironment. These factors are climate, sur- 
face, soil and other resources, or position rela- 
tive to developed districts of Europe or else- 
where in the world. (Syllabuses pp. 344 to 347 
or One-Teacher pp. 174, 177, 178.) 

Sixth Grade. Take a trip to some part of 
the world where explorations are being con- 
ducted. Make the trip as real as_ possible 
using various kinds of geographic material 
so that the class will think they are on an 
actual trip. (Syllabuses pp. 358, 359 or One- 
Teacher p. 182.) 

Summarize the wind and calm belts of the 
world and show how life varies in these dif- 
ferent districts. Be as specific as you can in 
tracing the effects of rainfall and of tem- 
perature conditions on life found in each belt. 
Questions for other kinds of review are given 
in a pp. 360, 361 or One-Teacher 
p. : 

Seventh Grade. Explain why the leading 
work activities in the United States are lo- 
cated where they are. Choose several promi- 
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nent commodities that are produced in great 
abundance and explain to what extent and 
why they enter into our world trade. (Sylla- 
buses pp. 385 to 387 or One-Teacher p. 187.) 

Eighth Grade. Select one major producing 
area throughout the world for each of the fol- 
lowing work activities—mining, lumbering, 
fishing, agriculture, commerce and manufac- 
turing. State the commodities obtained and 
explain in terms of the natural environment 
why such production is possible. List as many 
large areas in the world which are not con- 
sidered productive today as you can. Explain 
why they are at present non-productive and 
suggest ways whereby these areas may become 
productive in the future. (Syllabuses pp. 401 
to 405 or One-Teacher pp. 190, 191.) 

Teachers interested in summer school 
courses in geography should consult Journal 
of Geography, May, 1926, published by the 
National Council of Geography Teachers, 2249 
Calumet Avenue, Chicago, as well as our Penn- 
sylvania Normal School catalogs. 


A special announcement ‘concerning summer 
courses has been issued by the Pennsylvania 
Council of Geography Teachers. Copies may 
be obtained from the Secretary, Marie Diem, 
Supervisor of Elementary Grades, Scranton. 





TOPICS FOR LECTURES TO SUMMER 
STUDENTS WHO ARE CANDIDATES 
FOR INITIAL PARTIAL ELE- 
MENTARY CERTIFICATES 


All topics for lectures to summer students 
who are candidates for initial partial elemen- 
tary certificates should be treated with rela- 
tion to persons about to become teachers of 
one-teacher schools who are without experi- 
ence in teaching. 

It is desirable to have this work presented 
by a group of County and Assistant County 
Superintendents of Schools, or other Rural 
Supervisors. Their experience and daily con- 
tacts will insure a simple and practical pres- 
entation of the most useful material. 

While these topics seem to overlap the course 
in Rural School Management to a degree, it 
is believed that the practical treatment of 
them by County Superintendents will offset 
whatever disadvantage there may be in this. 

The State Normal Schools offer these same 
candidates a course in Directed Observation 
of Instruction and Management in a One- 
Teacher School. This is highly desirable. 


1. Use of State Hand-Book for One-Teacher 
Schools. Part One 
a. Legal and Professional Relations 
b. Distribution of Responsibilities 
ce. School Improvement 
d. School Finances 
2. The State Hand-Book for One-Teacher 
Schools. Part Two 
a. Classification and Grouping of Pupils 
b. The Daily Program 
ce. The Course of Study 
d. Use and Care of Equipment 
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8. Organization of the School 
a. Preparation for Opening Day 


Plant, Equipment, Records, Course, 
Daily Program, Classification, Seating 
b. Activities of the First Day 
4, Management of Pupils 
a. The Playground 
b. Club “yim (Junior Projects, Citizenship, 
etc. 
c. Disciplinary Measures 
Preventive, Constructive, Corrective 
d. Meeting School Emergencies 
5. Management of Seat Work 
a. Educative Materials 
b. Use of Textbooks, 
Books 
c. Arts, Handwriting, Music, ete. 


6. Part Three of the State Hand-Book for 
Elementary Schools 
a. The Course of Study 
b. The Library, Reference Books 
7. Records and Reports 
a. The Attendance Register and Reports 
b. The Health Récords 
c. Reports of Pupil Progress 
d. Supplies: Records and Requisition 


8. Health, Play, Lunch, Sanitation, Citizen- 
ship, etc. 
9. Lesson Assignment 
Teaching How to Study 
The Socialized Recitation 
Project Teaching 
10. The Teacher 
a. Relationships 
To Pupils, Parents, Community, School 
Board, Superintendent 
b. Personality as a Factor 
Work 
(1) Qualities Involved 
(2) Development through 
Ethical Conduct, Health, Voice, 
Clothing, Manners, Daily Prepa- 
ration, Professional Reading 


Library, Reference 


in Successful 





THE PLACE OF FIELD DAYS IN THE 
HEALTH EDUCATION PROGRAM 


In T. H. Huxley’s definition of a liberal edu- 

cation is found the following statement: 

“That man has a liberal education who 

has been trained in youth that his 

body is the ready servant of his will 

and does with ease and pleasure all 

the work that a machine is capable 

of.” 


Perhaps the greatest contribution that the 
school is making toward a realization of this 
ideal is the community play or field day. 
Such a program in which all pupils are par- 
ticipants, and all parents are onlookers is be- 
coming the important school event of the year. 
All educational activities contribute their part 
to the general program and, therefore, a defi- 
nite objective is established from the first 
week of the school year until its close. 

Cooperation of all health organizations is 
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being secured by giving them a definite part 
in the program. In this way the Red Cross, 
child health and all civic improvement organi- 
zations are made to function as a unit, thereby 
presenting to the public a view of an all-round, 
coordinating program. 

The Field Day is a potent factor in sociali- 
zation, both as regards the school and the 
community. It brings the children, as well as 
the parents, from all sections of a school dis- 
trict to a common center, all actuated by the 
same motives. 

Advertising of this sort makes possible the 
adoption of a health program together with 
recreational facilities, such as grounds and 
play equipment. Many city officials, opposed 
to the expenditure of funds for this purpose, 
are made to realize its value from the com- 
munity standpoint. 

In many communities of Pennsylvania, the 
annual field day has been the means of start- 
ing a health program that has grown to in- 
clude every individual inhabitant. The schools, 
factories, business houses and public institu- 
tions are all thinking along health lines. In- 
dustrial loss through preventable sickness is, 
in the aggregate, enormous both to the em- 
ployer and employee. Thus we can readily 
see the many ramifications of the health idea, 
once it is presented in a dramatic way to the 
public. 

A field day provides the following benefits: 
1. It sells the health program to the people. 
2. It provides an opportunity for all mem- 

bers of the school to participate in health- 
ful play activities. 

3. It establishes closer relationships between 
the school and the parents. . 

4, It presents an opportunity for cooperation 
with other health organizations by giving 
them a part in the program. 

5. It provides the opportunity to schools to 
display the entire health program through 
pageants, drills, exhibits, etc. 

6. It establishes a definite objective for the 
year’s work in health education and de- 
velops a sustained effort throughout the 
year. 

7. It promotes a spirit of competition which 
brings out the best efforts of the partici- 
pant. 

8. It socializes by bringing the children from 
all sections of the city to a common center. 

9. It awakens officials to their duty to pro- 
vide recreational opportunities for the 
citizens of a community—children as well 
as adults. 





BE THRIFTY 


The most important thing for a young man 
starting life is to establish credit—a reputa- 
tion, character. He must inspire the complete 
confidence of others. To get on, young men 
should study their business thoroughly; work 
carefully, accurately and industriously, and 
save money. As for opportunities, there are 
ten today for every one there was sixty years 
ago.—John D. Rockefeller. 
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ATTENDANCE REPORT HONOR ROLL 
March, 1926 


Teachers in the following counties and dis- 
tricts made it possible for their ‘supertin- 
tendents to forward all their March attend- 
ance reports to the Department of Public In- 
struction on or before April 15. 


Counties 

Berks Lycoming 
Blair Montour 
Cameron Northumberland 
Clarion Perry 
Crawtord Pike 

Delaware Potter 

Forest Sullivan 
Fulton Union 

Indiana Wayne 
Jefferson Wyoming 
Lancaster York 

l,ebanon 

Districts 

Allentown Mahanoy City 
Altoona Mahanoy Twp. 
Ashland McKeesport 
Ashley McKees Rocks 
Bangor Meadville 
Beaver Falls Middletown 
Berwick Milton 
Bethlehem Minersville 
Berwick Boro Monessen 
Bloomsburg Monongahela 
Braddock Mount Carmel 
Bradford Mount Pleasant Twp. 
Canonsburg Munhaill 
Carbondale Nanticoke 
Carlisle New Brighton 
Carnegie New Castle 
Cecil Twp. New Kensington 
Chambersburg Newport Twp. 
Charleroi Norristown 
Cheltenham Twp. Northampton 
Chester Oil City 
Clairton Old Forge 
Clearfield Olyphant 

Coal Twp. Palmerton 
Coatesville Phoenixville 
Columbia Pittston 
Connellsville Pottstown 
Corry Punxsutawney 
Dickson City Radnor Twp. 
DuBois Reading 
Dunbar Twp. Redstone Twp. 
Easton Renovo 

East Conemaugh Ridgway 
Ellwood City Rochester 
Erie Rostraver Twp. 
Farrell Sandy Twp. 
Fell Twp Sayre 

Ford City Scottdale 
Franklin Scranton 
Greensburg Shamokin 
Hanever Sharon 
Haverford Twp. Shenandoah 
Hazle Twp. Steelton 
Hazleton Sunbury 
Homestead Tamaqua 
Huntingdon Tarentum 
Indiana . Taylor 
Jeannette Tyrone 
Johnsonburg Uniontown 
Tuniata Upper Darby Twp. 
Kane Vandergrift 
Kingston Warren 
Kittanning Washington 
Lancaster Waynesboro 
Lansford West Chester 
Latrobe West Mahanoy Twp. 
Lebanon Whitehall Twp. 
Lewistown Williamsport 
Lock Haven Windber 
Logan Twp. Woodlawn 


Lower igilen Twp. York 
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Perry County should have been listed in 
the January attendance report Honor Roll. 

In each of the following counties only one 
teacher’s March attendance report failed to 
reach the Department of Public Instruction on 
time: 


Adams Columbia 
Bedford Greene 
Bradford Lawrence 
Center Lehigh 
Clinton 





SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF BOOKS 


For Vocational Industrial Education and 
Industrial Arts Education 


ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 
ee PETES Drawing for builders...................- Wiley 
Ellwood......... Architectural drawing plates............. Manual 
Arts Pr. 
Greenburg & 
MN cacudes Architectural drafting.................-- Wiley 
AUTO MECHANICS 
mga & Jones. Auto repair practice..................06- Costay 
Me rds Automotive trade training...............Bruce 


Wright & Smith. . Automotive-construction and operation. . Wiles 
BRAZING AND SOLDERING 


Thatcher........ EEE EPEC OE PETE CETET Spon 
BLUEPRINT READING 

, | ee Tien UNG. 5.5 os ceca secsiccecaus Van Nos- 
trand 

eee Binepeink SOMME... 5.5.5 c oes cic ccoscces Wiley 

Wetic. << ksunns Us noose cessdacctananed Bruce 

BRICK MASONRY 
Briggs & Carver. . Practical bricklaying..............-.++++ McGraw 
Scrimshaw....... Bricklaying in modern practice..........- Macmillan 
CABINET AND FURNITURE MAKING 

GrOR 606 cce<s VAS MBs oc os hs cccccwesxsces Manual 
Arts Pr. 

WW, vowvcanes Furniture designing and drafting......... Comstock 

Schmidt ee kictao Problems of the finishing room........... Periodical 
Pub. Co. 

CARPENTRY 

Hodgson......... Practical treatise on the steel square.......Drake 

Van Gaasbeek....A practical course in roof framing........ Drake 

Williams......... Stair builders guide..................-.- Comstock 


CEMENT WORK 
Sovaecewat Elementary concrete construction work... . Bruce 





renee an 
) ee Practical concrete work for the school and 
Wc ce coca sec ceecccdccecsceevens 
DRAFTING—MECHANICAL 
Daugherty....... Sheet metal pattern drafting............. Manuai 
Arts Pr. 
Li SECRETE A treatise on dimensioning............... Bruce 
i eee Mechanical drawing problems............ Bruce 
French & 
Svenson.......Mechanical drawing...................- McGraw 
a Mechanical aoeke for industrial and high 
Gas avcncacseccnccsscscsesqante Van Nos- 
trand 
Reinhardt....... Lettering for draftsman................. Van -_ 
tran 
ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 
Burlinger & 
Karwick....... Elementary electricity.............. 
Johnson & Earle. Electrical laboratory tests 
Swoope.......... Lessons in practical electricity. 
ee Essentials of electricity.................. 
ESTIMATING FOR BUILDERS 
yo See New building estimator.................. U.P.C. 
Book Co 
MOG dhwascdsas Estimator’s price book and pocket com- 
WOES sc ace dceveccvendsvccacaunnacate Cc. 
Book Co. 
Williams......... Estimating building costs................ Us 3 
Book Co. 





































































FLOUR MILLING 


FOUNDRY PRACTICE 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS (General) 





INVENTIONS AND INVENTORS 


Pier 
ate and Fickett Famous days in the century of invention... 

















| ree Observations on Milling................. National 
Miller 
FORGING 
Sree Forging and smithing...................Century 
oo ..Plain and ornamental forging............ Wiley 


Roc caccnee POG Mss io cae o sso vies nes evi oeneeee A - Tec. 
Lee Modern foundry practice..............-- Spon j 
Watt. acccce WONG ORE. «5 Siac oe sin's Cocca digweesnae McGraw 


eo & Moss- 
. Industrial arts for elementary schools. . . . . Macmillan 
mission . Industria. arts education in elementary 
PONOUS acts Sais pianos crea eae sesee Manual 
Arts Pr. 
Rodgers & Others Trade foundations..................-0004 Jones 


MGFEC. 5..550-05<% Stories of American inventions........... Crowell 
Neinburg........ Women’s contribution in the field of in- 
PMNS chance anircscmen etme sswoee Govt. Pr. 
Office 


Be ie acest cnierete Great inventions and discoveries.......... Merrill 


Subject Matter Books for Grades 7, 8 and 9 
(See also other topics such as electricity, forging and pattern making) 


Bedell... . . Household mechanics. ...............++- Manual 
Arts Pr. 
Collins. ...Amateur mechanics.................2+6- Appleton 
MRI ecsscanet DROID. <5 bo saieiniv combs soweieeeiers Manual 
Arts Pr. 
Jameson. . ..Elementary practical mechanics. ........ Wiley 
Johnson......... Toys and toy making................... Longmans 
Martley......... Manual training plan problems for boys 
SO Se ee re Macmillan 
a TROBE WORK 5 ooo oi nach arate goaouniels cone Manual 
Arts Pr. 
Moore........... Manual training toys.................... Manual 
Arts Pr. 
Peterson......... UNBORN BOG ood cccdecitaccccasnaee Manuai 
Arts Pr. 
a Bird houses and how to build them....... —, 
r. 
Oa RNR ick eee Bote wea Bruce 
Sorenson and 
Vaughn........Hand wrought jewelry.................. Bruce 
Thatcher........Making of tin can toys.................. Lippincott 
Williams.........Tin can toys and how to make them...... Williams 
Willoughby Elementary electricity................... —, 
rts Pr. 
DBs ciccsicsccled Practical mechanics for boys............. N. Y. Book 
0. 
TG Hoy MOHBNIC: 63.6. sess osccee ss “7 Mech 
0. 
MACHINE SHOP PRACT ICE 
Industrial Press. . Machinery’s encyclopedia................ Industrial 
Bie sisenccx. cou English and American tool builders...... . Yale Univ. 
MATHEMATICS RELATED ; 
Breckenride, Mer- 
cereau & Moore Shop problems................0.0.0000e Ginn 
Ginsbach........ Print shop mathematics................. Stout In- 
ef stitute 
Neely & Killius.. . Modern applied arithmetic (Primarily for 
e continuation schools).................. Blakiston 
Norris & Craigo. . Advanced shop mathematics. McGraw 
Westinghouse El. : 
BREE A00:.;. 7 OOD DOOUNIIB sso ss cescseaerdiedeasace Westing- 
house Co. 
MINING 
WWM ois escca oe Physics and chemistry of mining and mine 
WUE cs sic ociaGeeescgcsgowceece Van Nos- 
trand 
PAINTING 
ST Se NS = House painting, glazing, paper hanging 
and whitewashing.................+00% Wiley 
PATTERN MAKING 
Purfield......... Wood pattern-making................... Manual 
Arts Pr. 
See PURPA NEB oo oicks a Societe es Machinery 
PLUMBING 
ie ee Elements of pactire. Besa ciate ae McGraw 
MOOD ss ssicc'cae en handbook......... ..MeGraw 


Henley 
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PRINTING 
ae The essentials of printing................ Wiley 
United Typothe- 
tae of America..Standard apprenticeship lessons for 
Oe rere re BD. ¥,. &. 


Dept. of Education, Chicago 
RAILROAD LOCOMOTIVE WORK 
JOKES EG O30) aR ee ee eae Railway 
Mec. Engineer, Woolworth Bldg., N. Y. 
Rules and instructions for the testing of 
locomotive boilers and appurtenances. . .Govt. Pr. 


ce 
Rules and instructions for testing locomo- 
URS Rd CONES. oo oo ccsite es ccwsed Govt. Pr. 
ce 
Locomotive dictionary................5- Simons 
Boardman 
Pub. Co 
Report of draft gear tests................ U.S. R. R. 
Administration Inspection and Test Section 
Interstate Com- 
merce Commis- 
sion—Bureau of 
Locomotive In- 
spection....... Annual report of the chief inspector....... Got. Pr. 
ice 
Blackall......... Up-to-date air-brake catechism........... Henley 
Christie......... MC RTDIAI O MOMIMT sos sieisiish ne ecsanes Trade Ed. 
1 ere Work of the railway carmen............. = Ed. 
ur 
Metropolitan Life 
Ins. Co.—Policy 
Holder's Service 
ee Personnel management on the railroads... .Simons 
Board- 
hog Pub. 
‘o. 
SHEET METAL WORK 
Broemel........ Sheet metal for vocational schools. ....... Macmillan 
Daugherty....... Sheet metal pattern drafting............. Manual 
Arts Pr. 
Longfield. ....... Sheet metal drafting.................... McGraw 
Neubecker....... Home instruction for sheet metal workers..U. P. C. 
Book Co. 
SLIDE RULE 
Breckenridge. . . . . The Manheim slide rule................. Keuffel & 
Esser Co. 
Richardson...... Slide rule simplified..................... Author 


Manufacturers of slide rules present free with each slide rule purchased 
a manual outlining in detail its use. 


TEXTILES 
Crawford........ The heritage of cotton................... Putnam 
ee ree Fabrics and how to know them........... Lippincott 
ee REO WOME. sicaicioconcvenacncrsecceeSesees Heath 
iemention Cor- 
respondence 
Schools........ Cotton textile worker’s handbook......... Int. Text- 
book Co. 
McGowan and 
MIR sis la ence Textiles and clothing.................00- Macmillan 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

The bulletins listed below have recently 
come from the press and are ready for distri- 
bution. Persons desiring copies of the same 
should make application through the local 
county or district superintendent. 
Bulletin No. 17—Manual and Syllabus for 

Elementary Schools 

Monograph No. 1—Pennsylvania in Music 





“To cure was the voice of the past; to pre-* 
vent is the divine whisper of today.”—Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. 





A people without children would face a 
hopeless future, a country without trees is 
almost as hopeless; forests that are so used 
that they can not renew themselves will soon 
vanish, and with them all their benefits. When 
you help to preserve our forests, you are act- 
ing the part of good citizens.—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few 
of the new books sent us by publishers. We include 
only those that we commend to the favorite attention 
of our readers, who can decide what books they want 
to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaint- 
ance with many other books which they may never 
have the time to read. The following announcements, 
unless signed, do not purport to be critical reviews 
but are intended to supply enough information to 
enable readers to determine whether they wish to 
secure the books. 


THE STANDARD REFERENCE Work for the Home, 
School and Library. 10 volumes plus loose 
leaf section. Illustrated. Published by the 
Chicago Standard Education Society. 

This reference work fills the demand for a 

modern presentation of the information and 
facts so necessary for access in every home, 
school and library. The style is nontechnical 
and able, the subject matter forms interesting 
reading and at the same time contains the 
desired information. Volumes 9 and 10 are 
an interesting and helpful addition to the set. 
The teacher, pupil or independent home stu- 
dent is herein instructed how to use the mate- 
rial in the first eight volumes. The aim has 
been to unify and correlate the material in 
each department. Volumes 9 and 10 contain 
material concerning the child at home and in 
the kindergarten, story telling, plays and 
games, etc. Literature and art, sanitation, 
hygiene and health culture are included. The 
loose leaf service, which is bound like the 
other volumes, contains additional information 
and treats of more recent events. 


MopERN METHODS OF TEACHING ARITHMETIC. 
Ralph S. Newcomb. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. xv+3845 pp. 1926. 

The classroom teacher will find this most 
recently issued volume of the Riverside Text- 
book in Education to be very useful. The many 
scientific studies that have been made during 
very recent years in the field of instruction 
in arithmetic, have been applied by the author 
to classroom procedure, and the resulting 
recommendations have large values for the 
alert teacher. The chapter headings, “The 
Course of Study,” “The Psychology of Arith- 
metic,” “The Recitation,” “Teaching the Fun- 
damental Operations” and “Measuring Abil- 
ity” give some notion of the ground covered. 

The modern conception of the mathematical 
course of study is reflected in the discussion 
of “Geometry and Algebra in the Elementary 
School.” A chapter on “Tables, Statistics and 
Graphs” furnishes suggestive and useful ma- 
terial that will add to the interest and value 
of the classroom instruction of the teacher 
who reads attentively. 

Each of the eighteen chapters is followed 
by a half page of questions for class use and 
by a list of selected references. These latter 
will be exceedingly useful to the teacher who 
desires to go more thoroughly into a study of 
the professional basis for our schoolroom pro- 
cedure in teaching elementary mathematics. 

The book is well printed and bound. A small 
number of errors in proof reading will be 
noted. On page 180, near the bottom of the 
page, the words “equal” and “unequal” are in- 
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terchanged in one sentence. On page 189 
oceurs the absurd equation “4/4=—240.” On 
page 219, near the top of the page, the word 
“side” is used when “edge” is intended. These 
slight defects do not detract from the large 
value that the book will have for the teacher 
who is anxious to add to the professional ef- 
fectiveness of his work in the classroom.—J. A. 
Foberg. 


BOOKKEEPING AND BUSINESS KNOWLEDGE. First 
Year Course. Jackson. Sanders, Sproul. 
Ginn and Company. 1926. viii—332 pp. 


This book presents the subject of bookkeep- 
ing in a way that should prove interesting and 
workable in high school classes of commercial 
pupils. The material impresses the reader 
with a sense of genuineness. The gradation 
from simple to difficult is skillfully managed 
and a very wide range of present day business 
practice is brought to the pupil’s notice. 

Attention is given from the very beginning 
to the meaning and purpose of business 
records. Problems are included for class dis- 
cussions; others designated “Laboratory Prob- 
lems” involve work and thought outside of 
class. 

The text is freely illustrated by reproduc- 
tions of records and forms which add much 
to the forcefulness of the topics that are 
treated. Much dependable knowledge of busi- 
ness procedure should be acquired in the 
process of studying the recording of the trans- 
actions discussed in the text if the teacher is 
alive to his opportunities. 

A volume entitled “Second Year Course” 
completes an admirable treatment of present- 
day practice in business procedure and ac- 
counting. 


GRADED GAMES FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. By Alfred 
E. Ross. A. S. Barnes and Company. 80c. 
Herein are many games children like classi- 
fied according to the interests of each of the 
eight grades. Musical scores for the singing 
games and diagrams of the more complicated 
games are included. 


EbUCATIONAL STORY PLAYS AND SCHOOL ROOM 
GAMES. By Emily W. Elmore and Marie 
L. Carns. A. S. Barnes and Company. 
$2.00. 


The authors recognize two characteristics 
of children: their love of activity and ‘of dra- 
matic expression. Simple stories and poems 
which the children may interpret by action 
are used. The second half of the book is given 
to games suitable for play in the schoolroom. 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL YEARBOOK for 1925. 
800 pp. Published by Dodd Mead and 
Company. 

This yearbook contains the history of the 
important occurrences of the past year 
throughout the world. The volume is conven- 
iently arranged in alphabetical order. All de- 
velopments in the fields of government, busi- 
ness, science, art, literature, economics, soci- 
ology, finance, politics and numerous other sub- 
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jects are covered. The illustrations are inter- 
esting reminders of the year’s events. 


THE WEBER-KOCH-MORAN ARITHMETICS. Books 


One, Two and Three. By Samuel Edwin 
Weber, Charles Dison Koch and Kath- 
erine Ellen Moran. Christopher Sower 
Company. 

This series covers the arithmetic work in 
the grades two through eight. The instruc- 
tions are clear and adequate and the problems 
are adapted to the child’s interests. The book 
for the seventh and eighth grades contains 
chapters which relate algebra and geometry 
to arithmetic. Many of the problems are se- 
lected for their practical value in modern life 
and business. 


First LESSONS IN LEARNING TO STupy. Learn 
to Study Reader Series. By Ernest Horn, 
Prudence Cutright and Madeline Dar- 
rough Horn. 132 pp. Ginn and Company. 

The purpose of this little reader is to teach 
pupils how to study. The aim is to develop 
during the second semester of the first year 
those habits, attitudes and skills necessary to 
interpret the important ideas of simple pas- 
sages. It is a reader of the work type and its 
selections are both informational and inter- 
esting. 


Civics oF My Community. A laboratory text 
and manual in Community Civics in Four 
Books. By J. Wesley Foote. Illustrated. 
World Book Company. 68c each. 

These laboratory textbooks are a guide for 
the pupil’s investigation and study of his own 
community life. They provide for socialized 
recitations, for supervised study and for pro- 
jects. They contain material for a complete 
course in community civics following the course 
of study laid out in Bulletin No. 23, 1915 of 
the United States Bureau of Education. 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By Emerson 
David Fite. New Edition. Henry Holt 
and Company. 

This history for senior high schools and col- 
leges stresses the importance of certain periods 
of United States history to the progress of 
civilization, for example, the development of 
geographic knowledge during the period of 
exploration and discovery and the dependence 
of events in the colonies upon contemporary 
English history. Less space is given to mili- 
tary history and more to broad outlines of 
campaigns. The social, economic and indus- 
trial development of the country is given 
special attention. 


DRUMS OF MORNING. Edited by Henry Neu- 
mann, with introduction and notes. 242 
pp. Little, Brown and Company. 80c. 

A book of inspirational readings, chiefly 
from modern writers. The selections include 
narratives, essays and poems. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
By Louis Ray Wells. 614 pp. Macmillan 
Company. 

The industrial development of the United 

States advanced slowly up to the end of the 
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eighteenth century and since then has gath- 
ered speed and momentum. The text follows a 
topical rather than a chronological method of 
treatment. The four major periods of devel- 
opment treated are (1) The colonial period; 
(2) The period of transition from colonial to 
national economic life, 1763-1825; (3) The 
period of national consolidation, 1825-1860; 
(4) The period of readjustment. 


MoDERN WoRLD SETTING FOR AMERICAN HiIs- 
ToRY. By George J. Jones and Emily F. 
Sleman. 303 pp. D. C. Heath and Com- 
pany. 

This text by means of interesting, vital and 
accurate biography aims to give the “world 
setting” for American history in seventh and 
eighth grades. It has been worked out with 
the report of the N. E. A. Committee (1916) 
and the second Committee of Eight (1921) in 
mind. Modern, as well as colonial, American 
history has been influenced by European his- 
tory.. Therefore we find included such biog- 
raphies as Otto Von Bismarck, Queen Vic- 
toria, William Ewart Gladstone, Cecil Rhodes, 
Benjamin Disraeli and Georges Clemenceau. 


SOcIAL AND ECONOMIC STANDARDS OF LIVING. 
By Theresa S. McMahon. 420 pp. D. C. 
Heath and Company. 


The text is a historical and analytical in- 
terpretation of present day standards of living. 
It treats the origin and development of Euro- 
pean and American standards. The book is 
characterized by clearness in expression, a 
choice of nontechnical words and a forceful- 
ness of meaning which make it interesting 
reading. Phases of the subject discussed are 
the immigrant’s standard, rural standards, 
feminine standards, wages and standards of 
achievement. 


PROGRESSIVE TRENDS IN RURAL EDUCATION. By 
oi z Mueller. 363 pp. The Century Co. 
2.00. 


This book surveys the American rural school, 
its organization, supervision, curriculum and 
equipment and points out the nature of the 
many difficult problems which confront the 
rural school. The author provides a practical 
textbook for courses preparing prospective 
teachers and principals for rural school ser- 
vice. It is likewise valuable to the experienced 
administrator, supervisor or teacher in that 
the discussions are interesting, informative 
and accurate. 


SocIoLOGyY AND EpucaATION. By Alvin Good, 
589 pp. Harper and Brothers. 


Herein the fundamental principles of soci- 
ology are successfully interwoven with educa- 
tional problems. Their relation to education 
in general and schools in particular is every- 
where definite and specific. Some of the phases 
of sociology discussed, for example, are the 
Rural Community, the groups of the Urban 
Community, Crime, Poverty, Racial Variants, 
Universal Education for Social Life and Cul- 
ture and Discipline. 
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ExPosITORY WRITING. By William S. Dye, Jr. 
372 pp. The Johnson Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.60. 

A text for advanced secondary school stu- 
dents. The various types of exposition are 
carefully graded with the easier first and the 
more difficult later. Illustrative material from 
many different fields is used. Exercises for 
the student are placed at the end of each prin- 
cipal section. The text is the outgrowth of 
much experience in the teaching of exposition 
and is therefore valuable. 


RESEARCH FOR TEACHERS. By Burdette Ross 
Buckingham, Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 3886 pp. Silver, Burdett 
and Company. $2.20. 

The first book on educational research ever 
written for the teachers in the elementary 
school. It shows the teacher how he can use 
the results of experimentation and it opens up 
the opportunities for research challenging 
every classroom teacher. The public school 
teacher must take the field in an.open-minded, 
scientific spirit of inquiry. The public must 
pay for and plan for research as well as for 
teaching. Thus the teacher’s occupation be- 
comes fascinating—the great adventure. 


THE THEORY OF EDUCATION. By Ira Woods 
Howerth, Colorado State Teachers Col- 
lege, Greeley, Colo. 413 pp. Century Co. 
2.00 


The book shows that the natural educational 
processes are co-extensive with the life of race, 
and that the purpose of institutional education 
is to control and direct the natural process. 
It discusses the theorist of education and 
stimulates him to think out a workable philoso- 
phy of education for himself. Designed for 
colleges and teacher-training institutions. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS. By 
Charles Hubbard Judd. Macmillan, 1926. 


The thesis maintained by the author is as 
follows: Social consciousness, instead of be- 
ing something vague and intangible, is one of 
the most active and potent facts of the world. 
To understand it we must go outside of and 
beyond individual psychology, which is wholly 
inadequate in its explanation of a mature hu- 
man being. Mental rather than material forces 
have operated to produce the economic system 
of civilization; the environment which man 
has made for himself is a psychological 
product. 

Education, then, is a socializing process, 
whose object is so to transform individuals 
that they will conform to social institutions. 
“Individual psychology must be supplemented 
by a study of the psychology of social institu- 
tions if one is to reach a truly scientific un- 
derstanding of education.”—J. Lynn Barnard. 





A MODERNIST 
Teacher: “You’ll have to stay in after school 
and learn your geography lesson. You didn’t 
locate a single one of the cities.” 
Willie: “I can’t locate them, but I know 
how to tune in the whole blamed lot.” 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Allyn and Bacon, 11 East 36th Street, New 
York City: 


THE Story oF OuR CouNTRY. By Ruth West 
and Willis Mason West. $1.80. 
Por Espana. By Gertrude M. Walsh. $1.00. 


AMERICAN PATRIOTISM. Compiled by Merton 
E. Hill. $1.00. 

Book OF MODERN Essays. Compiled and 
edited by John M. Avent. $1.20. 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 32nd 
Street, New York City: 


Good ENGLISH IN SPEAKING AND WRITING. 
Two books for Seventh Grade and 
Eighth Grade, respectively. By Nell 
J. Young and Frederick W. Memmott. 


The George H. Doran Company, 244 Madison 
Avenue, New York City: 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE FOR 
YOUNG AMERICANS. By George William 
Gerwig. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
FRESH AIR AND VENTILATION. By C. E. A. 
Winslow. $2.00. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts: 


NEW SECOND CouURSE IN ALGEBRA. By Her- 
bert E. Hawkes, William A. Luby and 
Frank C. Touton. 


Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 
BETTER ENGLISH THROUGH PRACTICE. By 
Alfred A. May. 


D. C. Heath and Company, 231-245 West 39th 
Street, New York City: 
LA Fiora DE La Vw. Por Serafin y Joa- 
quin, Alvarez Quintero. Edited by 
Frank O. Reed and John Brooks. 


Henry Holt and Company, 19 West 44th Street, 
New York City: 

BIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. Revised by Tru- 
man J. Noon. 

First Latin Book. By Celia Ford. 

THE BENT Twic. School edition. By Doro- 
thy Canfield, Introduction and notes by 
Marian W. Skinner. 


Little Brown and Company, Boston, Mass.: 
Foop Stupy For HicH ScHoots. By Mabel 
Thacher Wellman. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City: 
New THIRD READER. The Horace Mann 
Reader Series. By Walter L. Hervey 
and Melvin Hix. $.84. 


The Macmillan Company, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City: 
PRACTICAL SociaL Science. A Laboratory 
Textbook by John A. Lapp. 
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ALGEBRA. By William Raymond Longley 
and Harry Brooks Marsh. 

Tue Easy Book. First Lessons in Reading. 
By Jean Y. Ayer. 
THE COLLEGE PRESIDENT. 

Thwing. 
SELF IMPROVEMENT. A study of criticism for 
teachers. By Sheldon Emmor Davis. 


The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois: 
JOINTS AND How THEY ARE MADE. By Wil- 
liam W. Klenke. $.85. 


The Charles E. Merrill Company, 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City: 
L’ABBE CONSTANTIN. By Ludovic Halevy. 
Edited by Myra Virginia Smith. 


By Charles F. 


Pennsylvania Department of State and Finance, 
Harrisburg, Pa.: 
PENNSYLVANIA DEPARTMENTAL STATISTICS— 
1925. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City: 

PoETRY FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Books 
One and Two. Edited by Elias Lieber- 
man. 

STORIES FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Edited 
by William Rabenort. 


ouver, Burdett and Company, 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J.: 

MY CuT-A-PICTURE Book. By Anna Eliza 
Sample. 

THE PATHWAY TO READING. Fourth and 
Fifth Readers. By Bessie Blackstone 
Coleman, Willis L. Uhl and James 
Fleming Hosic. 


The University of the State of New York, 
Albany, N. Y.: 
TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 


World —_ [alae Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, 


THE MmpLeE CounTRY, Children of the World 
Series. By Olivia Price. $1.00. 





Dauphin County schools were active in the 
celebration of Arbor Day. Red Hill School, 
Middle Paxton Township planted sixteen va- 
_rieties of shrubbery and a number of trees. 

The Bates and Gainsburg schools in London- 
derry Township planted pine, spruce and other 
evergreen trees. Dauphin and other district 
schools throughout the county also planted 
trees. I. D. App is superintendent of the 
Dauphin County Schools. Commenting upon 
this observance of Arbor Day throughout the 
country the Editor of The Patriot, Harris- 
burg daily, says “The new school yard program 
which finds its motive power in the Dauphin 
County Agricultural Extension Society is cer- 
tain to make the country school more attrac- 
tive not only for the pupils but for the coun- 
try folks and others who in passing must have 
repined that so noble an institution had such 
an unattractive setting.” 
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PERTINENT PAMPHLETS 


CHILDHOOD YEAR BY YEAR. By William Byron 
Forbush, and THE U. S. PLAN. The Uni- 
versity Society, 44-60 East 23rd Street, 
New York City. 


Facts ABouT Por. Vol. X, No. 8. University 
of Virginia. Record Extension Series. 
Published by the University of Virginia, 
Charlottesville, Va. $.25. 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF WESTERN RESERVE. 
A short history of Western Reserve Col- 
lege and Academy. The James W. Ells- 
worth Foundation, Western Reserve Acad- 
emy, Hudson, Ohio. 


THREE BOOKLETS: Iron and Reflector Heaters, 
Clothes Washers and Vacuum Cleaners 
and Sewing Machines. The Graybar Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., 100 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 


MINNEAPOLIS TEACHERS RETIREMENT FUND 
ASSOCIATION. Annual report for 1924, 102 
South Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Min- 
nesota. 


THE GROWTH OF AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS. 
$3.00. National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 474 West 24th Street, New 
York City. 


BAKING TECHNOLOGY. Published by the Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, Jl. 


NATURE TRAILS. An experiment in out-door 
education. By Frank E. Lutz. Miscel- 
laneous Publications No. 21. The Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New 
York City. 


ARBOR AND Birp DAY MANwAL for April, 1926. 
Connecticut School Document. State Board 
of Education, Hartford, Connecticut. 


HEALTH Hrerors—Edward Jenner. Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company, One Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


PATHFINDERS OF AMERICA AND Moral. TRAIN- 
ING IN THE SCHOOLS. Pathfinders of Amer- 
ica, 311 Lincoln Building, Detroit, Michi- 
gan. 


DEPARTMENT OF CHILD HELPING. William T. 
Carter Foundation, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia. 


JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING OF THE MAINE TEACHERS ASSo- 
CIATION. Compiled by Adelbert W. Gor- 
don, Sec., Augusta, Me. 


A WorpD PIcTURE OF SCOUTING Topay. National 
Council of Boy Scouts of America, 200 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


WOMEN WORKERS AND FAMILY Support. A 
study made by Students in the Economics 
Course at the Bryn Mawr Summer School 
under the Direction of Prof. Amy Hewes. 
Bulletin 49, Women’s Bureau, Dept. of 
Labor, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


FRANCIS B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, addressed the Medical Club 
of Philadelphia in April on the task of admin- 
istering the State’s education departments. 


Doctor BRooME, Superintendent of the Phil- 
adelphia Schools, in speaking before the 
Education Committee of the Philadelphia 
Board of Education said, “If we could get 
every person in Philadelphia to play one hour 
a day in the open air crime in this city would 
virtually disappear.” 


C. A. BONINE, head of the department of 
geology in the School of Mines and Metallurgy 
at Pennsylvania State College, represented that 
College at the International Geological Con- 
gress held at Madrid, Spain, May 24-31. 


W. W. TRENT of Elkins, West Virginia has 
been made full time secretary of the West 
Virginia State Educational Association and 
editor of the West Virginia School Journal at 
a salary of $5,000. The executive offices will 
be in Charleston, West Virginia. 


J. C. WaGNER, able treasurer of the P. S. 
E. A., was re-elected superintendent of the 
Carlisle schools with an increase of $1,000. 


A. W. CASTLE, director extension education, 
Department of Public Instruction, held a series 
of conferences in May out of which grew a 
committee for the organization of the Pennsyl- 
vania Extension Education Association. Under 
his leadership a State meeting of workers in 
extension education will be held in Philadel- 
phia June 25 and 26, just preceding the N. E. 
A. convention. 


Maptyn A. Beers of the Franklin Ind. High 
School, Weissport, Pa. won the $25 prize in 
the national essay contest conducted by the 
National Thrift Committee, 347 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. The subject of the essay 
was “The Many Sided Franklin.” Pennsyl- 
vania students who received medals and honor- 
able mention for their essays are: Ruth Anna 
Dutton, Chester High School, Chester; and 
John Krall, Ashland High School, Ashland. 


M. CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Supervisor of Music 
in the Reading Schools, attended the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference at Detroit, 
Michigan during the week beginning April 12. 


JAMES N. Murr, former superintendent of 
Bethlehem Schools, was honor guest at a tes- 
timonial dinner given him by six hundred Beth- 
lehem friends. In recognition of his eight years 
of successful work the teachers of the city, 
through P. J. Hall, president of the Teachers 
Association, presented him a fine Hamilton 
watch. 


C. E. TOOLE, Nesquehoning, has been elected 
supervising principal at Lehighton. 


DANIEL W. LARvE, a “son” of Harvard, 
head of the Department of Education, East 
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Stroudsburg State Normal School, will give 
two courses in the Harvard University summer 
school, July 6-August 14: Administration of 
Elementary Schools, The Teaching of Ele- 
mentary School Subjects. 


Ray O. HuGHeEs, chairman of the social 
studies department, Peabody High School, 
Pittsburgh, will give two courses in the 1926 
summer school of Harvard University: The 
Teaching of Social Sciences in Secondary 
Schools, Materials and Methods in Civics. 


JESSIE GRAY, first vice-president, P. S. E. A. 
and State director for the N. E. A., has been 
appointed a member of the National Council 
on Education by Mary McSkimmon, president 
of the N. E. A. 


H. M. MENDENHALL, superintendent of 
schools, Upper Darby, in April released a new 
salary schedule effective September 1, 1926. 
It states the qualifications, initial salaries and 
increments for the various grades of service: 


Kindergarten and Elementary Teachers 
1 2 3 4 5 
Class A.. 1200 1325 1450 1575 1700 
Class B.. 1825 1950 2075 2200 


Junior High School Teachers 


Class A.. 1800 1925 2050 2175 2300 
Class B.. 2425 2550 2675 2800 


Senior High School Teachers 


Class A.. 1800 1895 2150 23825 2500 
Class B.. 2675 2850 3025 3200 


Heads of Departments 
Class A.. 2800 3000 3200 3400 3600 


Elementary Principals 


Class A—. 1800 1975 2150 2325 2500 
Class B.. 2675 2850 3025 3200 


High School Principals 
3600 3900 4200 4500 4800 


ELLA RuTH Boyce, president of the Kinder- 
garten-Primary Department of the P. S. E. A., 
is on the editorial committee of Childhood Edu- 
cation. The May issue of that magazine has a 
section “Among Magazines” by Miss Boyce. 


RocER W. RosBINson of Oil City High School, 
Oil City won the championship of Western 
Pennsylvania in the Third National and First 
International Oratorical Contest from 20,000 
competitors. Elimination contests in the vari- 
ous districts in the western part of the State 
resulted in eight district champions entering 
the competition in the Carnegie Music Hall in 
Pittsburgh on May 7. Robinson will go to 
Louisville, Kentucky to compete with students 
who have taken championships in territories 
similar to his own. The winner at Louisville 
becomes the national finalist and will go to 
Washington, D. C., on June 4 to compete for 
the United States Championship. 
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Witmer K. Grorr, re-elected superintendent 
* Lansford, has resigned to look after his 
arm. 


Ropert C. SHAW, deputy superintendent, 
rural education, held a conference, April 28, 
to develop a sane and progressive program of 
education for the rural districts and to create 
and crystallize public opinion in favor of ade- 
quate educational opportunities for children 
of rural communities. Before adjourning, the 
conference voted unanimously to request Su- 
perintendent Francis B. Haas to call in the 
near future a larger conference to consider 
further rural school problems. 


D. P. Davis, who for the past five years has 
been supervising principal of East Hunting- 
don Township schools, Westmoreland County, 
has accepted the supervising principalship of 
the Arnold schools. 


Dr. EDWARD AUGUSTUS FITZPATRICK, Dean 
of the Graduate School and Professor of Edu- 
cation at Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, was awarded the Julius and Rosa 
Sachs prize of $1,000 for his essay “The Pro- 
motion of Scholarship in the Teachers of 
Secondary Schools of the United States.” 


SUPERINTENDENT Butterworth of Bradford 
has recommended the use of a room in the 
building now being used as a Junior High 
School as a multiple activity general shop. 
Mechanical drawing, electrical work, pipe work 
and some bench metal work are being consid- 
ered as the activities for this new shop. 


J. FLOYD SLAYBAUGH, teacher of mathematics 
at the Gettysburg High School, succeeds Lloyd 
W. Keefaver, resigned, as assistant county 
superintendent of the schools of Adams 
County. 


G. M. MizeLu, Supervisor of Agriculture, 
Palmyra has offered to give every farm boy 
in his community a free trip to State College 
providing he passes the eighth grade examina- 
tion and intends to attend the Palmyra High 
School next year and take the course in Voca- 
tional Agriculture. 


JOHN W. GRUVER resigned the superintend- 
ency of the Bangor public schools and will be 
placed on retirement pension July 1. O. W. 
Ackerman, formerly superintendent at Glen- 
side, succeeds Mr. Gruver. 


Er M. Rapp was reelected superintendent 
of the schools of Berks County with a $1500 
increase in salary. 


DELPHINE Fitz of Upper Darby won a 
$2,000 fellowship from Carnegie Foundation 
for advancement of teaching in the arts. She 
will study in Spain. 


DuRING the past semester at Perry High 
School, Pittsburgh, the participation in student 
activities did not interfere with scholastic en- 
deavors. After a careful study of the grades 
of participants and non-participants in stu- 
dent activities, J. F. Landis has reached the 
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conclusion that those who make excellent 
scholastic grades are the same students who 
participate in most of the school activities 
and are, in short, the leaders of the school. 


THE Nineteenth Annual Congress of the 
Esperanto Association of North America will 
be held in Philadelphia, July 20-25. The head- 
quarters of the Association and location of 
nearly all of the sessions will be the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. The public, especially those 
of the teaching profession, will be cordially 
welcomed. Those desiring programs of the 
Congress or literature about the language or 
the movement should write to the Central of- 
fice of the Association, 507 Pierce Building, 
Boston, Mass. 


Tue American Bankers Association has au- 
thorized the raising of a fund of $500,000 to 
provide research scholarships in American col- 
leges in the field of banking and economics. 
Bankers from every State have joined in pledg- 
ing the amount. 


THE National Board of Review of Motion 
Pictures and the National Committee for Bet- 
ter Films in the eleventh annual “Selected 
Pictures” list 572 pictures as interesting and 
wholesome. Forty-three pictures are listed as 
exceptional in possessing outstanding artistic 
or dramatic merit. The lists may be secured 
from the National Board of Review, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, at 25c per copy. 


On April 21 Roman citizens celebrated the 
2680th anniversary of the founding of Rome. 
The ceremony is part of Mussolini’s plan of 
restoring to Rome her ancient glory. 


J. L. GARVIN, editor of the London Observer 
since 1907, has been elected editor of the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, filling the vacancy 
caused a few months ago by the death of Hugh 
Chisholm. Mr. Garvin has made a special 
study of American political affairs. 


Tue Bucknell University Debating Board 
gave a banquet on April 27 to the Bucknell 
men’s and women’s forensic squads and the de- 
bating team of the Mifflinburg high school. 
During the evening a cup was presented to 
the Mifflinburg High School Debating Team, 
the champions of the Central Pennsylvania 
High School Debating League, which was or- 
ganized by the Bucknell Debating Board. 


ESTHER FRANK of Harrisburg has_ been 
elected president of the Women Students’ 
Government Association at the Pennsylvania 
State College. Miss Frank is a member of 
the junior class. 


THE American Historical Association is now 
engaged in raising an endowment fund of 
$1,000,000. 


GREENE County, of which H. D. Freedland 
is superintendent, held a scholastic contest on 
April 28 and literary and athletic contests on 
May 8. The scholastic work was given equal 
importance with the literary and athletic 
events and the money for prizes was divided 
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equally among the three contests. | A scholar- 
ship to Waynesburg College was given the stu- 
dent winning the scholastic contest in English. 


Many teachers and students will attend the 
University of Mexico this summer. It should 
be noted that a citizen of the United States 
proceeding to Mexico directly from a United 
States port as a bonafide tourist is not required 
to present a passport, but should secure a spe- 
cial Tourist Certificate which will be issued 
on personal application at a Mexican Consulate 
for the fee of $1.00. If however he stop over 
at Havana from one steamer to another, he 
must present an American passport for he 
will be considered as proceeding to Mexico 
from a foreign port. 


THE University of Geneva offers vacation 
courses in French, botany, physical geography 
and educational problems during the months 
of July, August and September. Similar 
courses at the University of Lausanne will be 
held from July 15 to August 25. Students will 
be grouped according to their knowledge of 
French. Information may be secured from 
the Official Information Bureau of Switzerland, 
241 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THE Faculty of Abington High School, under 
the direction of the principal, J. C. Weirick, 
and the dramatic coach, Mrs. Zaidee Wyatt, 
gave a performance of Jerome K. Jerome’s 
“The Passing of the Third Floor Back.” The 
proceeds will be used for the establishment of 
two Faculty Scholarships to be given to a boy 
and a girl in the graduating class. 


THE Vocational Club of Abington High 
School, the charter organization of its kind in 
Pennsylvania, presented, April 9, under the 
guidance of its faculty advisers, Miss G. L. 
Turner and R. J. Greenly, its third annual 
play, “The Royal Mounted,” by Cecil and Wil- 
liam de Mille. From the net proceeds, $150, 
the club will present its five members in the 
graduating class, tool kits in their particular 
trades, present to the school library three 
pictures in the series, “The Evolution of a 
Book,” and contribute to the scenery fund. 


THE staff of the “Oracle,” the school maga- 
zine of Abington High School, entertained at 
a Walt Whitman tea, on April 14, in honor of 
Mrs. Horace J. Tranbel, a close friend and 
associate of the “good, grey poet.” About one 
hundred students and faculty members at- 
tended. The tea was the initial step in the 
compilation of a Walt Whitman issue of the 
magazine. 


THE Pennsylvania colleges affiliated with the 
Student Loan Division of the Harmon Foun- 
dation are Drexel Institute, Philadelphia; 
Swarthmore College, Swarthmore; Bucknell 
University, Lewisburg; and University of 
Pennsylvania, Medical School, Philadelphia. 
Details of the Harmon Foundation Student 
Loan Plan may be secured from The Harmon 
Foundation, Inc., 140 Nassau Street, New 
York City. 
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INTERNATIONAL Correspondence Schools, 
Scranton, announce a district cooperative plan 
for increasing the supply of apprenticeable 
young men and to supervise their training in 
local industries so as to restore the tradition 
of apprenticeship. For details, write D. C. 
Vandercook, Director Business Service De- 
partment. 


STUDENTS enrolled in classes of metallurgical 
research at Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh may conduct tests of their own or 
their company’s problems. Three industrial 
firms are represented by students and are thus 
saving money that otherwise would be spent 
in expensively equipped laboratories. 


THE completion of the first year of the fif- 
teen-year drive to create a $45,650,000 endow- 
ment fund for the University of Pennsylvania 
— with $7,500,000 of the fund already 
raised. 


THE second annual conference of Music 
Supervisors of Eastern Pennsylvania was held 
at Allentown on March 26. Demonstrations 
of music work in the Allentown schools and 
a round table in charge of M. Claude Rosen- 
berry were features of the program. 


THE new officers of the Lehigh Valley Arts 
Association, elected at the Bethlehem meeting, 
March 13, are: president, Edith L. Sturtevant, 
Easton; vice-president, Sophie Richards, Allen- 
town; secretary and treasurer, Stanley Beers, 
Northampton. 


THE Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School 
at Scotland won the championship of the 
Franklin County Inter-High School Debating 
League in the final debate on April 9 with 
the Waynesboro High School. R. D. Maclay, 
a graduate of Shippensburg Normal School, 
coached the Scotland team. 


; THE Henry C. Frick Educational Commis- 
sion offers to any one regularly connected 
with the teaching staff of the Pittsburgh 
schools a prize of $500 for the best plan for 
the improvement of the teaching of English in 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools. The plan must 
not exceed 2,500 words and must be sent to 
the Educational Commission in typewritten 
form on or before October 1, 1926.—Pitts- 
burgh School Bulletin. 


ON account of the extensive educational 
exhibit at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
which opens June 1 in Philadelphia, the Na- 
tional Education Association will suspend its 
usual convention exhibit. 


THE Texas Education Association and the 
Colorado State Teachers Association have 
raised their annual membership dues from two 
dollars to three dollars. 


FIFTEEN thousand people attended the Ches- 
ter County Field Day exercises at West Ches- 
ter on May Day. Ten thousand attended the 
Berks County Field Day at Kutztown. 

(Turn to page 687) 
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ALERT TEACHERS OBSERVE 


The Alert Teacher will observe with interest 
in our columns 


An old-time Dame Schoo] in up-to-date Phila- 
elphia 
(Page 633, Col. 2) 


Horace Greeley bribed the stage driver 
(Page 644, Col. 2). 


A test in wrapping packages 
(Page 649, Col. 2) 
* * * 
“P. S. E. A. will be the host 
To all the folks from coast to coast.” 
(Page 650, Col. 2) 


A list of Pennsylvanians who are in for life 
(Page 655, Col. 1) 
* * * 
Philadelphia County saves money 
(Page 656, Col. 1) 
* * * 
Oil City trains up an orator 
(Page 673, Col. 2) 
* * * 
A restoration of Rome’s ancient glory 
(Page 674, Col. 2) 





NECROLOGY 


John Watson Cummins, principal of the 
Greensburg High School since 1919, died sud- 
denly at his home on April 3 of neuralgia of 
the heart. Mr. Cummins was a graduate of 
California State Normal School and the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. From 1914 to 1919 he 
was principal of the Ben Avon High School 
near Pittsburgh. Mr. Cummins is survived 
by his wife and two sons. 


Milford Pletcher, supervising principal of 
the Milesburg High School, died at his home 
in Howard on April 12. Mr. Pletcher was a 
graduate of the Central State Normal School 
at Lock Haven. He taught in rural schools 
and was an instructor in Blanchard High 
School for eleven years. For five years he 
taught in the public schools of Howard. On 
July 1, 1915 he became assistant superinten- 
dent of the schools of Center County, a posi- 
tion which he held for seven years. For the 
past three years Mr. Pletcher has been super- 
vising principal of the Milesburg High School. 


Mary K. Raum, a teacher in the Shippens- 
burg Public Schools, died in the Harrisburg 
Hospital, April 18. Miss Raum was a gradu- 
ate of the Cumberland Valley State Normal 
School, Class of 1891. She spent her entire 
teaching career, a period of more than thirty 
years, in the Shippensburg ‘Schools. At the 
time of her death she was principal of the 
Junior High School, which was newly organ- 
ized last September. Miss Raum was a teacher 
of more than average ability, respected and 
loved by her pupils, respected and admired 
by her friends. 
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HOW DO YOU TEACH....? 
(From page 647) 

3. A man leaving Philadelphia, 75th meri- 
dian time, on arriving at Chicago, 90th 
meridian time, will find his watch 1 
hour faster than Chicago time. To have 
correct Chicago time he must turn his 
watch back an hour. 

C. Supplementary 

1. Telegraphic or wireless communication 
shows that Chicago time is 1 hour be- 
hind Philadelphia time. 

2. The change of time occurs about 734 
degrees each side of the time zone 
meridian. 

8. The time adjustment of watch or clock 
should be made about half way between 
Philadelphia and Chicago. (Where the 
railroads change time.) 

4, Earlier by the watch means later in 
actual elapsed time. 





CALENDAR 


May 29-June 6—National Convention Camp- 
fire Girls of America, Stockton, 
California 

June 3-5—American Association for the Study 
of the Feebleminded, Toronto, 
Canada 

June 14—Flag Day 

June 25-26—Pennsylvania Extension Educa- 
tion Association, Philadelphia 

June 27-July 2—N. E. A. Convention, Phila. 

June 30-July 2—Annual Conference of Print- 
ing Instructors at the United Ty- 
pothetae of America School of 
Printing, Indianapolis, Indiana 

July 5-10—World Conference on Narcotic 
Education, Philadelphia, Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel 

August 10-12—Superintendent’s Week Con- 
ference, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pa. 

August 24-27—Pennsylvania Annual Voca- 
tional Conference, joint session 
with New Jersey, Delaware and 
Maryland, at the State Normal 
School, West Chester, Pa. 

October 22-23—Western Convention District 
of the P. S. E. A., Pittsburgh 

December 28-30—State Convention of the P. 
S. E. A., Harrisburg 

February 27-March 3, 1927—Fifty-seventh an- 
nual meeting of the Department 
of Superintendence of the N. E. 
A., Dallas, Texas. 





The International Magna Charta Day As- 
sociation urges the observance of Magna 
Charta Day on June 15. Those interested 
should address The International Magna 
Charta Day Association, J. W. Hamilton, 
Founder-Secretary, 1678 East Minnehaha 
Street, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
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193; Exhibits, 468, 602; Legislation, 661; Organiza- 
tion, 48; Recent Publications, See Publications, Re- 
cent; Service, 598; Teacher Bureau, 261; Visiting the 
Department, 129; Visual Education, 373; Vocational 
Bureau, 534 

Department of Public Instruction, Official Section, 
48, 129, 193, 261, 323. 373, 467, 534, 598, 661 

Department of Superintendence, Abstracts of Ad- 
dresses at the Washington Meeting of the N. E. A., 
506 

Deputy Assignments, Francis B. Haas, 130 

Detour Maps. Francis B. Haas, 324 

Dickey, Charles E., 400; Front Cover, February 

Diffendafer, A. P., Education for the INiterates, 116: 
First Annual Convention of the Northeast Con- 
vention District, 590 

Diphtheria Prevention, Francis B. Haas, 535 

Directors Meeting, School, 444 

Directory, Local Branches, P. S, E. A., 1924-25, 42 

Directory, Superintendents, 39 

Discipline, The ‘‘Do’s’” and ‘Don’ts” 
Edward James Dubois, 296 

District Institutes in Allegheny County, 591 

Domestic Science, 518 

Downingtown Industrial and Agricultural School, 30 

Drafting, Junior High School, William H. Bowers, 

1 


Byron 


of Discipline, 


64 
Drama Week, National. 394 
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Dubois, Edward James, The ‘Do’s’” and ‘Don'ts’ of 
Discipline, 296 
Dunn, Mrs. Blanche, Continuation School, 308 


Each in His Own Tongue, W. H. Carruth, 182 

Earnings and Expenditures of High School Students, 
An Investigation of the, M. N. Funk, 226 

Eastman, Max, In March, 518 

Easton Shull Junior High School Band, 657 

East Stroudsburg State Normal School, 221; The Car- 
bondale Institute Conducted by the, 592; Students 
and Faculty, 455; Training School, 222 

Echoes of Education Week, 313 

Edinburgh Convention, 24 

Education as a National Asset, Herbert Hoover, 503 

Education Bill, The New, 404 

Education and National Wealth, 465 

Education Week, 50, 126, 191; Echoes of, 313; Methods 
of Observation of, 191 

Educational Book Business, 176 

Educational Creed, My, Margaret M. Burrell, 228 

Educational Department in the Local School District, 
Relation of the Business Department and the, W. 
N. Decker, 513 

Educational Interests, Safeguarding the Nation’s, 
Francis B. Haas, 429 

Educational Meetings of Particular Interest to P. S. 
E. A. Members, Ten, 113 

Educational Publicity in the Public Schools, E. O. 
Liggitt, 306 

Educator, A Transplanted, Edwin Twitmyer, 124 

Efficiency, 443 

Elementary Certificates, Topics for Lectures to Sum- 
mer Students Who Are Candidates for Initial Par- 
tial, 665 

Elementary School, Extra-Curricular Activities of the, 
Charlotte C. Truby, 107 

Elementary School, Standards for Judging an, Robert 
E. Laramy, 520 

Emblem Contest, Extension of Time in, 451 

Emery, J. W., 

Employment Certificates, Francis B. Haas, 130 

Employment of Minors, Illegal, J. ¥Y. Shambach, 196 

English in American Life, The Place of, John M. 
Clapp, 112 

English Books for Secondary Schools, A Brief Read- 
ing and Reference List of, 472 

English—What Not to End a Sentence With, 296 

Enrolled in Pennsylvania Secondary Schools, 1924- 
1925, Number of Pupils, 326 

Enrolment in the Accredited Colleges and Universi- 
ties, 181 

Enrolment, Extension, 372 

Enrolment, Summer School, 52 

Enrolments in State Normal Schools, 181 

Entrance to 1926 Summer Sessions of the State Nor- 
mal Schools, Principles Governing, 602 

Equipment for One-Teacher Rural Schools, Plant and, 
Robert C. Shaw, 369 

Erb, Russell C., Uniform Marking System, 169 

Erie Convention District, 241 

Erie Zone Meeting, 118 

Esperanto, 657 

Etters, David O., 637 

Evenden, E. S., Ten Principles for Determining Teach- 
ers’ Salaries, 455 

Examination, The First Question of a College En- 
trance, 291 

—e eee Information, Pre-Professional, 
39 


Examinations, Professional, 133, 469; C. D. Koch, 535 

Examinations, 1926 Summer Schedule of Pre-Profes- 
sional and Professional, 664 

Executive Council Meeting, 177, 445 

Executive Council Transactions, 587 

Exhibit, Carnegie Junior High School, 660 

Exhibits, Department of Public Instruction, 468, 602 

Expenditures of High School Students, An Investiga- 
tion of the Earnings and, M. N. Funk, 226 

Exposition Leads in Educational Work, Jefferson 
County, 167 

Ex-Presidents, Annual Luncheon of the, 394 

Extension Courses, Radio, 28 

Extension Education, Francis B. Haas, 600 

Extension Education Conference, State, 469, 653 

Extension Education Notes, 266 

Extension Enrolment, 372 

Extension of Time in Emblem Contest, 451 
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Extra-Curricular Activities of the Elementary School, 
Charlotte C. Truby, 107 


Failures, Pupils’ Attitudes Toward School, Claude 
Mitchell, 640 

Farrar, John, The Youth Speaks, 203 

Federal Constitution, Teaching the, Myron Webster, 
581 

Federal Department of Education, A, 28 

Feeding the Birds in Winter, George Miksch Sutton, 
223 

Fetterolf, H. C., 1926 Pennsylvania Vocational Project 
Contest. 536 

Field Day, The Clarion Nermal Schoo! Music Festival 
and, 171 

Field Days in the Health Education Program, The 
Place of, W. G. Moorhead, 666 

Finances, Allied, B. G. Nebinger, 164 

Finegan, Thomas E., Report of the National Commis- 
sion on the Economy and Efficiency of Business Ad- 
ministration in City School Systems, 511 

Finley, Hazel A., Nutrition Work in Warren, 108 

Fire Hazards, Francis B. Haas, 324 

Flag, My Country’s, H. H. Bennett, 658 

Flag, The, Bernard Benson, 659 

Flynn, Clarence E., To the Teacher, 458 

Fools, Seven, 691 

Foos Honored, Charles S., 527 

Football Team, 1924 German Township High School. 
189 

Foreign-Born Mothers, Home Classes for, Lucy W 
Glass, 162 

Foreign Language Courses, 262 

Forest Trees for Spring Arbor Day, 375 

Foster Centenary, 1826-1926, Stephen Collins, 317 

Francis, Thomas, 636 

Freshman Week at Penn State, 27 

Freshman Week at State College, 115 

Fritz, F. Herman, 120 

Funk, J. Clarence, Health Surveys in Rural School 
Districts, 101 

Funk, M. N., An Investigation of the Earnings and 
Expenditures of High School Students, 226 

Future High School, F. S. Jackson, 440 


Ganser, Helen A., Sources for the School Picture Col- 
lection, 434 

Garland, Hamlin, 658 

Gatzweiler, Margaret, Current Practice in Publishing 
School Newspapers, 438 

Geesey, Walter A., One Needed Curricular Change in 
Many Schools, 90 

Geography Club of Western Pennsylvania, 399 

Geography Material, 198 

Geography Teaching, Aids in, Erna Grassmuck, 135. 
198, 264, 328, 375, 473, 539, 665 

George, Thomas J.. 636 

German Twp. High School Football Team, 189 

Gierling Attendance Record, 187 

Gilligan, James R., 639 

Glass, Lucy W., Home Classes for Foreign-Born Moth- 
ers, 162 

Golden Rule Sunday, 186 

Graham Accepts Pittsburgh Position, Ben G., 244 

Graph Making, Color Scheme for, 536 

Grassmuck, Erna, Aids in Geography Teaching. See 
Geography Teaching 

Gray’s Goal. 24 

Gray, Philadelphia Association Honors President Jes- 
sie, 236 

Gray, Jessie, A Professional Challenge, 113; Conven- 
tion Districts, 443; How Can the Teacher Mold 
Character? 102; On to Scranton, 231; Reactions to 
the Pittsburgh Conference, 242; Watch Our Or- 
ganization, 23 

Graydon, Alice A., Perplexed (Poem), 119 

Greenawalt, E. Guy, Score Card for Home Room Or- 
ganizations, 357 

Grossman, Ben L., The Attitude of the Hazleton 
Teachers Toward Supervision, 110; How Arithmetic 
is Taught in Hazleton, 5617 

Guest, Edgar A., 186 

Guy, J. Freeman, 15 


Haas, Francis B., Annual Report, 662; Child Labor, 
662; Deputy Assignments, 130; Detour Maps, 324; 
Diphtheria Prevention, 535; Employment. Certifi- 
cates, 130; Extension Education, 599; Fire Hazard. 
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324; The Great Profession, 358; Handicapped Chil- 
dren, 49; Health and Music Weeks, 535; High School 
Classification, 130; Message from the Superintendent 
Regarding Education Week, 191; Normal School 
Curriculums, 374; Our One-Teacher Schools, 324; 
Pennsylvania School Journal, 49; Publications, 535; 
Publicity, 49; Regional Conferences for School 
Nurses, 262; Rural Health Service, 130; Rural 
Schools, 598; Safeguarding the Nation’s Educational 
Interests, 429; Safety Instruction, 599; School Code 
Distribution, 374; Sesqui Material, 599; Special Edu- 
cation Report, 662; Spring Arbor Day Project, 194; 
The Superintendent’s Message, 23; Superintendents’ 
Conference, 194. 

Handicapped Children, Francis B. Haas, 49 

Hanover Schools, Dental Work in the, Ethel Macken- 
zie, 36 

Hanyen, C. B., 128 

Harding Junior High School Questionnaire, 441 

Harmon Foundation Playground Offer for 1926, 660 

Harrisburg Convention, 650 

Harrisburg’s Music, 184 

Hartman, Lu M., 34 

Hazleton, How Arithmetic is 
Grossman, 617 

Hazleton Public School Band, 459 

Hazleton Public Schools, Report of the Newspaper 
Committee of the, 126 

Hazleton Teachers Toward Supervision, The Attitude, 
Ben L. Grossman, 110 

Headquarters, P. S. E. A., Front Cover, Sept., 1925, 29 

Health and Music Weeks, Francis B. Haas, 535 

Health Conservation, A Program of, W. G. Moorhead, 


Taught in, Ben L. 


Health Education, 471; Essentials. 235 

Health Education Program, The Place of Field Days 
in the, W. G. Moorhead, 666 

Health Note, 308 

Health Surveys in Rural School Districts, J. Clarence 
Funk, 101 

Health Week, Indiana’s Good, 319 

Health Work in Coudersport and Potter County, 
George A. Retan, 5619 

Heilman, W. F., 124 

Higgins, Marie C., The Trio, 516 

High School Administration, James N. Rule, 134 

High School as a Community, J. Dewitt Jobborn, 105 

High School Classification, Francis B. Haas, 130; 
James N. Rule, 196 

High School-College Conference at Scranton Conven- 
tion, 233 

High School Commencements, Worth-While, 94 

High School, The Future, F. S. Jackson, 440 

High School Graduates, Mid-Year, 469 

High School Library, Magazines for a, 378 

High School Objectives, 473 

High School Poet, Carolyn Price, 597 

High School Press Association, A Pennsylvania, 233, 
393, 526 

High School Seniors, Report on the Intelligence of, 
William O. Allen, 172 

High School Students, An Investigation of the Earn- 
ings and Expenditures of, M. N. Funk, 226 

High School Teachers, Preparation vs. Practice among, 
John P. Lozo, 432 

High Schools and their Classification, Pennsylvania, 63 

High Schools, Marking System in, 187 

High Schools, New, James N. Rule, 374 

Higher Education Needs, A. Lawrence Lowell, 454 

Hileman, Janet E., Clarion State Normal School Rural 
School Library Service, 93 

History in the Radnor Public Schools, Vitalized, Paul- 
ine Ramstine, 515 ; 

History, Teacher Training and the Teaching of Local, 
William D. Landis, 643 

Hogg, George A., Armistice Day in the Whitemarsh 
Public Schools, 302 

Hollister, C. J., Dental Health Week, 457 

Home Classes for Foreign-Born Mothers, 
Glass, 162 

Home Economics Courses, 200 

Home Economics Objectives, Margaret Justin, 653 

Home Room Organizations, Score Card For, E. Guy 
Greenawalt, 357 

Honesdale Roman Banquet, 35 

Honor Code, Corry Junior High School, 
Brown, 163 

Honor Roll, Pennsylvania N. E. A., 631 


Lucy W. 


Milon L. 
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Honor Roll, Attendance Report, See Attendance Report 
Hoover, Herbert, Education as a National Asset, 503 
Hopper, Frank P., 638 

How Do You Teach? W. Y. Welch, 647 

Humane Education, 451 


Ideas, Who Wants to Exchange, R. J. W. Templin, 315 

If (Poem), 47 

Illiteracy During October, Women’s Clubs Will Study, 
116 

Illiterates, Education for the, A. P. Diffendafer, 116 

Improving the One-Teacher Schaol, 468 

Index, 677 

Indiana Normal School Experience, The Beginnings 
thereof, Georgiana Work, 583 

Indianapolis Convention of the N. E. A., 7 

Indiana’s Good Health Week, 319 

Industrial School, Lancaster, Thaddeus Stevens, 5641 

Industrial Workers, Bryn Mawr Summer School for, 
Rachel S. Turner, 19 

Institute Conducted by the East Stroudsburg State 
Normal School, The Carbondale, 592 

Institute Service, Staff, 133 

Institutes in Allegheny County, District, 691 

Intelligence of High School Seniors, Report on the, 
William O. Allen, 172 

Intelligence Quotient, Pupil Achievement and Its 
Relation to the, Celia J. Blake, 642 

Intelligence Test, The College and the, 318 

International Art, C. Valentine Kirby, 186 

International Art Exhibit, The 1925, 116 

International Kindergarten Union Convention, Report 
of, 26 

Interpretation of Legal Residence, 200 

Interscholastic Academic Contest at University of 
Pittsburgh, 524 

Ironsides, Old, 128 


Jackson, F. S., The Future High School, 440 

Japan, A Scholarship to, 466 

Jefferson County Exposition 
Work, 167 

Jobborn, J. Dewitt, The High School as a Community, 
10 


Leads in Educational 


5 
Johnston, M. Alice, Student Government in Elementary 
Grades, 100 
Johnstown’s School Bond Campaign, G. B. Murdoch, 
299 


Joint Teachers’ Meetings as an Effective Means of 
Supervision, George R. Cressman, 103 

Jones, John, 313 

Jones, M. F., 123 

Jones, Richard Lloyd, 262 

Jones, Walter Benton, 404 

Jordan, David Starr, 230 

Jordan, Ethel Blair, Poem, -330 

Judging an Elementary School, Standards for, Robert 
E. Laramy, 620 

Junior Audubon Clubs, 458 

Junior High School Citizenship Training, College Hill, 
W. G. Lambert, 646 

Junior High School Conference, New York University’s, 
655 

Junior High School Drafting, William H. Bowers, 641 

Junior High School Educational Conference, 122 

Junior High School Honor Code, Corry, Milon L.. 
Brown, 163 

Junior High School Questionnaire, Harding, 441 

Juniors, Standard Tests for, 468 

Justin, Margaret, Home Economics Objectives, 653 


Kappa Delta Pi Presents the Advantages of Teaching 
to High School Seniors, Penn State, 31 

Kappa Phi Kappa at Scranton Convention, 233 

Keene, Charles H., 117 

Kennedy, William F., The Platoon School, 289 

Killian, A. A., 659 

Kindergarten Teachers, Lock Haven Normal School 
Will Prepare, 601 

Kindergarten Union Convention, Report of the In- 
ternational, 26 

Kirby, C. Valentine, International Art, 185 

Klonower, Henry, One-Teacher School Summer 
Courses, 600; Translation of a Normal School Cer- 
tificate into a Normal School Diploma, 662 

Knighthood of Youth—National Child Welfare Asso- 

ciation, 123 
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Kniss, Charles S., 17 

Knowing, 454 

Koch, C. D., Professional Examinations, 535 
Kraybill, D. B., 16 


Ladder of Success, The, 435 

Lambert, W. G., College Hill Junior High School 
Citizenship Training, 646 

Lancaster Survey, 28 

Landis, William D., Teacher Training and the Teach- 
ing of Local History, 643 

Langley Association of Science Teachers, 651; Spring 
Meeting, The, 5256 

Laramy, Robert E., Standards for Judging an Ele- 
mentary School, 520 

Leacock, Stephen B., Front Cover, December 

Leacock on Standardization, 582 

Leadership of Boy Scouts, Training for Professional 
of, 192 

Lebanon High School Band, 35 

Leech, Carl G., 185 

Legislation, New Educational, 179 

Legislative Committee Report of School 
Meetings, 444 

Lehman, Ezra, New Problems in Teacher Training, 360 

Lesson, Nature Study, W. Y. Welch, 585 

Liberty Bell, Sesquicentennial, Front Cover, May 

Librarians’ Conference, Eastern School, 651 

Librarians, Two Courses for High School, 658 

Libraries in Elementary Schools, Classroom, 380 

Library Books, Lists of School, 537 

Library, Magazines for a High School, 378 

Library School, Temple’s, 404 

Library Service, Clarion State Normal School Rural 
School, Janet E. Hileman, 93 

Liggitt, E. O., Educational Publicity in the Public 
Schools, 306 

Lincoln’s Birthday, 318 

Lippincott’s, Poem, 433 

List of Books, Supplementary, 197, 667 

Lists of School Library Books, 537 

Literary Project in Wilkes-Barre High School, 95 

Literature for Special Class Teachers, Free or Inex- 
pensive, 604 

Living Better By Spending Less, Jessie M. Robbins, 
297 

Local Branches of the P. S. E. A., 1924-25, Directory 
of, 42 

Local Branches Report, 114, 178, 236, 309, 400 

Local Committees for P. S. E. A. Convention at 
Scranton, 179 

Lock Haven State Normal School, Faculty Conference, 
311; School Men’s Week, 37; Will Prepare Kinder- 
garten Teachers, 601 

Locke, David C., A Study in Budget Making, 433 

Lowell, A. Lawrence, Higher Education Needs, 454 

Lowell, James Russell, 645 

Loyalty Contest, A, 458 

Lozo, John P., Preparation vs. Practice Among Penn- 
sylvania High School Teachers, 432 

Lunch for One-Teacher Rural Schools, 
Cc. Shaw, 303 

Luncheon of the Ex-Presidents, Annual, 394 


Directors 


Hot, Robert 


McAndrew, William, 334 

McCaskey’s Birthday Anniversary, Dr., 91 

McCreary, W. H., The Teacher, 520 

McGeary, Melba, Apologies to Kipling, 637 

McSkimmon, Mary, Front Cover, October, President 
of the National Education Association, 126 

MacDonald, George, A Riddle, 524 

MacKenzie, Ethel, Dental Work in the 
Schools, 36 

Magazines, Among the, 34 

Magazines for a High School Library, 378 

Map of United States, Making Huge, 310 

March, J. G., Advanced, 319 

March, In, Max Eastman, 518 

Marking System in High Schools, 187 

Marking System, Uniform, Russell C. Erb, 169 

Martin, A. H., Township Consolidation, 161 

Martin, William H., Front Cover March; 457 

Marywood College, A Scranton Invitation, 234 

Math, A Seventh Grade Lesson in, Elizabeth Rogers, 
659 

Mauch Chunk Twp. School Band, 121 

Maxfield, Francis N., 32 

May Day—Child Health Day, 5631 


Hanover 
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Meetings of Particular Interest to P. S. E. A. Mem- 
bers, Ten Educational, 113 

Membership in the P. S. E. A., One Hundred Reasons 
for One Hundred Percent, 292 

Merry Christmas, 246 

Message from the Superintendent Regarding Educa- 
tion Week, Francis B. Haas, 191 

Methods of Teaching, 449 

Metric Standards Bill, 456 

Metric System and the Daily Papers, 117 

Meyersdale Bird House Building Contest, 594 

Mid-Year High School Graduates, 469 

Miller, Rachel, Cinderella Filmed at Bloomsburg State 
Normal School, 596 

Minors, Illegal Employment of, J. ¥. Shambach, 196 

Mistake, His, 463 

Mitchell, Claude, 
Failures, 640 

Modernist, A, 671 

Mold Character, How Can the Teacher, Jessie Gray, 
102 

Montanye, Edwin G., Observations on Clubs, 634 

Moonlight, 163 

Moorhead, W. G., The Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Athletic Association and Its Development, 180; The 
Place of Field Days in the Health Education Pro- 
gram, 666; A Program of Health Conservation, 301 

Mother, A, 595 

Mother Tongue, Our, Harriette Treadwell, 359 

Mother’s Day, 595 


Pupils’ Attitudes Toward School 


Mothers, Home Classes for Foreign-Born, Lucy W. 
Glass, 162 

Motion Pictures in Schools, Requirements for Show- 
ing, 


Movement for a National University in the United 
States, Carroll D. Champlin, 165 

Moving Pictures, 319 

Mowry, Mary, Pennsylvania School Girl Wins An Hon- 
orable Mention, 321 

Moyer, Harry C., 638 

Murdoch, G. B., Johnstown’s School Bond Campaign, 
299 

Music Education at Penn State, An Institute of, 459 

Music Festival and Field Day, The Clarion Normal 
School, 171 

Music, Harrisburg’s, 184 

Music and Health Weeks, 535 

Music Week, 533, 664 


Narcotic Education, World Conference on, 652 

National Asset, Education as a, Herbert Hoover, 503 

National Association of Deans Offers Hospitality, 651 

National Child Welfare Association—Knighthood of 
Youth, 123 

National Commission on the Economy and Efficiency 
of Business Administration in City School Systems, 
Report of the, Thomas E. Finegan, 611 

National Drama Week, 394 

National Society for Vocational Education Meets in 
Cleveland, 241 

National University in the United States, The Move- 
ment for a, Carroll D. Champlin, 165 

Nation’s Educational Interests, Safeguarding the, 
Francis B. Haas, 429 

Nature Study Lesson, W. Y. Welch, 585 

Nautical School, Pennsylvania, 380 

N. E. A. Department of Superintendence; Abstracts 
of Addresses at the Washington Meeting of the, 506 

E. A. Honor Roll, Pennsylvania, 182, 243, 452, 531 

E. A. Indianapolis Convention, 7 

E. A. Journal, November, 182 

. A. Life Members, Pennsylvania, 655 

E. A. Philadeiphia Convention, 527 

E. A.—That Two Dollar Bill, 13 

Neatness, Essential, 524 

Nebinger, B. G., Allied Finances, 164 

Necrology: Paul Wayland Bartlett, 212; Melissa L. 
Bloom, 417; Gerald Stuart Boyd, 656; Milton J. 
Brecht, 68; Laura Belle Bruce, 620; William Jen- 
nings Bryan, 68; Luther Burbank, 620; Ernest De- 
Witt Burton, 68; Mary Carmiddy, 484; Russell H. 
Conwell, 344; A.L.E. Crouter, 70; John Watson Cum- 
mins, 620; 676; Therese Dieffenbach, 68; James Buch- 
anan Duke, 280; Ada S. Espey, 68; Mary S. Garrett, 
70; Henry Gibbons, 484; Sir Rider Haggard, 68; 
Emma J. Hahn, 68; Sara Kay Harrison, 68; William 
H. Hench, 556; Jennie Martin, 212; Milford Pletcher 
676; Theodore Presser, 280; Mary K. Raum, 676; 
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A. G. C. Smith, 417; John G. Steckroth, 212; Nan 

P. Wenzel, 344; Joseph S. Wilson, 620; John M. 
Wolfe, 280; Effie M. Zweizig, 556 

Neidig, Joseph. How to Learn to Spell a Word, 645 

New Books, 56, 137, 201, 268, 331, 408, 475, 542, 606, 669 

New Eagle Public Schools, 457 

New School Buildings Number of the Journal, 236, 312 

New York University’s Junior High School Conference, 
655 

News and Notes, See Notes and News 

News from School, 189 

Newspaper Publicity Committee of the Hazleton Pub- 
lic Schools, Report of the, 125 

Newspapers, Current Practice in Publishing School, 
Margaret Gatzweiler, 438 

Nomenclature, 486 

Normal School Certificate into a Normal School 
Diploma, Translation of a, Henry Klonower, 662 

Normal School Commencement, A, 167 

Normal School Conference, 374 

Normal School Curriculums, Francis B. Haas, 374 

Normal School Diploma, Translation of a Normal 
School Certificate into a, Henry Klonower, 662 

Normal School Enrolment, 262 

Normal School Experience at Indiana, The Beginnings 
Thereof, Georgiana Work, 583 

Normal School Graduate, Some Observations of a, 
Harry M. Chalfant, 170 

Normal School Principals, 196 

Normal! School Principals, Conference of Superinten- 
dents and, 197, 237; At Harrisburg, 524 

Normal School Principals Meets at Lock Haven, Board 

, 325 

~waenl Schools, Requirements for Admission, 601 

Normal School Summer Sessions, 536 : 

Northeast Convention District Directory of Meetings 

Program, 460 

ecieaes Tanconiien District, First Annual Conven- 
tion of the, A. P. Diffendafer, 590 

Northeast Convention District Spring Conference, 521 

Northeastern bch gg the P. &. EB. A. 

leted, Organization of, 

seas cat tee 139, 204, 270, 336, 412, 480, 547, 
Classroom 

Noyes, Ernest C., Report of Committee on 
Teaching Problems, 365 

Nurses’ Conferences, Programs for, 196, 327 

Nurses, Regional Conferences for School, Francis B. 

262, 377 
aces Work in Warren, Hazel A. Finley, 108 


Objectives, High School, 473 

peered of Education Week, Methods of, bg 

Observations on Clubs, Edwin G. Montanye, 63 

Observations of a Normal School Graduate, Some, 
Harry M. Chalfant, 7. ‘iin 

Officers for 1926, P. S. E. A., 

Oil City Teachers Association, Peace Resolution, 406 

One Hundred Reasons for One Hundred Percent Mem- 
bership in the P. S. E. A.. 292 

One-Teacher Rural Schools, Plant and Equipment for, 
Robert C. Shaw, 369 

One-Teacher School, Improving the, 468 

One-Teacher School Summer Courses, Henry Klonower, 
600 


One-Teacher Schools, Our, Francis B. Haas, 324 

One-Teacher Schools, Score Card for, Material Equip- 
ment, 470 

Opera in Sixth Grade, A Study of, 436 

Opportunities, 388 

Oratorical Contest, Third National, 528 

Organization, Watch Our, Jessie Gray, 23 

Orphan Sohool, Scotland, The Pennsylvania Soldiers’, 
J. G, Allen, 430 

Owen, William B., 181 


Paintings Loaned to Schools, Original, 664 

Pamphlets, Pertinent, See Pertinent Pamphlets 

Parenthood Council, Father Placed on Carpet At, 321 

Parents, An Invitation to, 322 

Parent-Teacher Association in the Educational System 
of Today, The Place of the, Ralph S. Roberts, 99 

Peace Resolution, Oil City Teachers Association, 406 

Pedagogy Good For, What is, 230 

Penn State, Freshman Week at, 27 

Penn State Kappa Delta Pi Presents the Advantages 
of Teaching to High School Seniors, 31 
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Pennsylvania, Advance, Carroll D. Champlin, Front 
Cover, January 

Pennsylvania Common School Journal, 450 

Pennsylvania High School Press Association, A, 233, 
393, 526 

Pennsylvania High Schools and their Classification, 53 

Pennsylvania Interscholastic Athletic Association and 
Its Development, W. G. Moorhead, 180 

Pennsylvania Nautical School, 380 

Pennsylvania N. E. A. Life Members, 655 

Pennsylvania Public School Catechism, 79 

Pennsylvania School Girl Wins An Honorable Mention, 
321 

Pennsylvania School Journal, Bound Volume of, 651 

Pennsylvania School Journal, Francis B. Haas, 49 

Pennsylvania Society for Vocational Education, The, 
402 

Pennsylvania Soldiers’ Orphan School, Scotland, J. G. 
Allen, 430; 541 

Pennsylvania’s State Building, Sesquicentennial, 633 

Pennsylvania State Physical Education Society, 402 

P. S. E. A. Members. A Worthy Group, 119 

Perplexed (Poem) Alice A. Graydon, 119 

Pertinent Pamphlets, 59, 139, 203, 270, 333, 411, 480, 
546, 612, 672 

Phelps, William Lyon, Teaching, 330 

Philadelphia Association Honors President Gray, 236 

Philadelphia Board of Education, 92 

Philadelphia Convention. N. E. A., 527, 650 

Philadelphia Summer Schools, 181 

Philadelphia Teachers Association, 523 

Phoenixville, Continuation School Girls in, 533 

Physical Education Society, Pennsylvania State, 402 

Picture Collection, Sources for the School, Helen A. 
Ganser, 434 

Pictures in Schools, Requirements for Showing Motion, 
529 


Pittsburgh Conference, Reactions to the, Jessie Gray, 
242 


Pittsburgh Meeting, 242 

Plant and Equipment for One-Teacher Rural Schools, 
Robert C. Shaw, 369 

Platoon School, The, William F. Kennedy, 289 

Playground Offer for 1926, Harmon Foundation, 660 

Plumbing in Pittsburgh Colleges, Courses in, 408 

Pocono Township School, Attractive School Grounds 
of, 317 

Poetry, Twentieth Century American, 265 

Pope, 645 

Population in the United States, School, 455 

Possibilities of Conventions, The, Jessie Gray, 355 

Potter County, Health Work in Coudersport and, 
George A. Retan, 519 

Practical Arts for Small Secondary Schools, Project 
Work in, W. H. Bristow, 106 

Preparation vs. Practice Among Pennsylvania High 
School Teachers, John P. Lozo, 432 

Pre-Professional Examinations—General Information, 
539 


Pre-Professional and Professional Examinations, 1926 
Summer Schedule of, 664 

Present, The Absent, 393 

Presidents of Pennsylvania Meet, The Association of 
College and University, 239 

Press Association, A Pennsylvania High School, 393, 
526, 592, 654 

Press Association Convention, Columbia Scholastic, 
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Price, Carolyn, A High School Poet, 597 

Principles for Determining Teachers’ Salaries, Ten, 
E. S. Evenden, 455 

Principles Governing Entrance to 1926 Summer Ses- 
sion of the State Normal Schools, 602 

Prizes and Scholarships, 83, 118, 188, 245, 314, 4652, 
528, 594 

Problems of Commercial Education, The, R. G 
Walters, 174 

Problems in Teacher Training, New, Ezra Lehman, 
360 

Proclamation Regarding Education Week, Calvin 
Coolidge, 191 

Profession, The Great, Francis B. Haas, 358 

Professional Challenge, A, Jessie Gray, 113 

Professional Examinations, 133, 264, 469; C. D. Koch, 
535; 1926 Summer Schedule of Pre-Professional and, 
664 

Professional Study, Requirements for, 320 
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Program for Superintendents’ Conference, Tentative, 
133 

Programs for Nurses’ Conferences, 327 

Project Work in Practical Arts for Small Secondary 
Schools, W. H. Bristow, 106 

Public School Catechism, Pennsylvania, 79 

Publications, Francis B. Haas, 535 

Publications, Recent, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, 375, 468, 537, 602, 657, 668 

Publicity, Francis B. Haas, 49 
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Liggitt, 306 

Publishing School Newspapers, Current Practice in, 
Margaret Gatzweiler, 438 

Pulitzer Prize Awards, The, 658 

Pupil Achievement and Its Relation to the Intelligence 
Quotient, Celia J. Blake, 642 

Pupils’ Attitudes Toward School Failures, Claude Mit- 
chell, 640 
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Quackenbush, Everett A., 659 

Queries for Teachers, Pertinent, 321 

Question of a College Entrance Examination, The 
First, 291 

Questionnaire, Harding Junior High School, 441 

Questions for School Boards, Some, 235 

Quo Vadis, 442 


Radio Extension Courses, 28 

Radnor Public Schools, Vitalized History in the, Paul- 
ine Ramstine, 515 

Railroad Fare, Reduced, 180 

Ramstine, Pauline, Vitalized History in the Radnor 
Public Schools, 515 

Reading Notice—Weber Costella Co., 457; James Lynn 
Co., 38 

Reasons for One Hundred Percent Membership in the 
P. S. E. A., One Hundred, 292 

Recent Publications, Dept. of Public Instruction, See 
Publications, Recent 

Red Cross Roll Call, 186 

Regional Conference, Slippery Rock, 180 

Regional Conferences for School Nurses, Francis B. 
Haas, 262; 377 

Registration at the P. S. E. A. Convention, 
Analysis of the, 393 

Reiter, Frank Horace, 119 

Relation of the Business Department and the Educa- 
tional Department in the Local School District, W. 
N. Decker, 513 

Religious Instruction, Setback for Weekday, 320 

Re-numbering Districts and Schools, J. Y. Shambach, 
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1925, 


Report of Committee on Classroom Teaching Prob- 
lems, Ernest C. Noyes, 365 

Report on the Intelligence of High School Seniors, 
William O. Allen, 172 

Report of the National Commission on the Economy 
and Efficiency of Business Administration in City 
School Systems, Thomas E. Finegan, 511 

Report of the Newspaper Publicity Committee of the 
‘ Hazleton Public Schools, 125 

Reports, Robert C. Shaw, 535 

Requirement for College Certificate, 199 
Requirements for Admission to a State-Normal School, 
132, 601 

Requirements for Professional Study, 320 
Requirements for Showing Motion Pictures in Schools, 
529 

Research Secretary, 449 

Residence, Interpretation of Legal, 200 

Resolution, A Teacher’s, 173 

Resolution of the American Legion, 136 

Resolution, Peace, Oil City Teachers Association, 406 
Resolutions of County Superintendence Department, 
Scranton Convention, 388 

Resolutions, Scranton Convention, 387 

' Resolutions, The Washington Meeting of the N. EB. A. 
Department of Superintendence, 509 

Retan, George A., Health Work in Coudersport and 
Potter County, 619 

Retired Teachers Become Members of the P. S. E. 
A., 

Retirement Act Amendments, 656 

Retirement Board Election, 402 

Retirement Board Nominees, 25 

Retirement Contributions, H. H. Baish, 49 

Riddle, A, George MacDonald, 524 
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Robbins, F. W., 635 
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Association in the Educational System of Today, 99 

Rockefeller, John D., Be Thrifty, 666 

Rogers, Elizabeth, A Seventh Grade Lesson in Math, 
659 

Rogers, F. G., 637 

Roll Call on Education, A Famous, 127 

Roman Banquet at Honesdale, 35 

Roosevelt, Theodore, 123 

Rowland, Albert Lindsay, 31 

Rule, James N., High School Administration, 134; 
High School Classification, 196; New High Schools, 
374; Secondary School Report Blanks, 468 

Rural Art Supervision in Westmoreland County, 184 

Rural Health Service, Francis B. Haas, 130 

Rural Pennsylvania, Fifty Years of, R. L. Watts, 578 

Rural School Library Service, Clarion State Normal 
School, Janet E. Hileman, 93 

Rural Schools, Francis B. Haas, 598 

Rural Schools, Hot Lunch for One-Teacher, Robert 
Cc. Shaw, 303 


Safeguarding the Nation’s Educational Interests, Fran- 
cis B. Haas, 429 

Safety Education in Pennsylvania, Idabell Stevenson, 
168 

Safety First, 
Road, 114 

Safety—How Teach it? 453 

Safety Instruction, Francis B. Haas, 599 

Salaries, Ten Principles for Determining Teachers’, 
E. S. Evenden, 455 

Salary Schedule, The Chicago, 32 

Sampling Day, Chicago Public Schools, 649 

Sanford, Clara Frances, 33 

Schlicter, Norman C., The Culbertson Clan, 260 

Scholarship Awards, State, 52 

Scholarship Examinations, State, 469 

Scholarship to Japan. A, 466 

Scholarships and Prizes—See Prizes and Scholarships 

Scholastic, The, 450 

Scholastic Press Association Convention, 
526 

School Board Subscribers, 179 

School Boards, Some Questions for, 235 

School Building Notes, 67 

School Building Number of the Journal, New, 236, 312 

School Code Distribution, Francis B. Haas, 374 

School Directors, Four Brothers Are, 531 

School Directors’ Association, Pennsylvania State, 310 

School District, Relation of the Business Department 
and the Educational Department in the Local, W. 
N. Decker, 513 

School Funds Wasted, 656 

School House Construction Conference, National Coun- 
cil in, 312 

School Men’s Club, Beaver Valley, 27 

Schoolmen’s Week, 464, 588; Resolutions, 589; 
Haven State Normal School, 37 

School Newspapers, Current Practice in Publishing, 
Margaret Gatzweiler, 438 

School Nurses Conferences, 196 

School Officials’ Meetings, 444 

School Population in the United States, 455 

School Press Association of Pennsylvania, 
Proposed Constitution, 593 

Science Teachers Spring Meeting, The Langley As- 
sociation of, 525 . 

Score Card, Robert C, Shaw, 536 

Score Card for Home Room Teunieheuetinns: E. Guy 
Greenawalt, 357 

Score Card for One-Teacher Schools, Material Equip- 
ment, 470 

Scranton, 179 

Scranton As a Convention City, 234 

Scranton Convention, 25, 309, 381; Abstracts of Ad- 
dresses, 362; The All-College Dinner, 393; Analysis 
of the Registration, 393; Annual Luncheon of. the 
Ex-Presidents, 394; Badges; 232; Business Session 
of the P. S. E. A., 385; Cost of, 445; Dinners and 
Luncheons, 233; Directory of Meetings, 247; Ex- 
hibits, 235; High School-College Conference, 233; 

Hotel Rates, 232; House of Delegates, 232; 381; 

Kappa Phi Kappa, 233; Local Committees for P. 
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Applied Business English and Correspondence 


By HAGAR AND SoRELLE 


In producing their book, the authors—both of whom are teachers and business 
men of many years’ experience—have included only those essentials that have a direct 
bearing on the future work of the student of business. 

Through labor saving methods the book has been made exceedingly brief but 
sufficiently comprehensive for any high school course. 


In short, the course has been developed 


1. By the elimination of the unessential; 
2. By the omission of much that is purely technical; 

al 3. By the emphasis of those things that have a direct bearing on the work 
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of a stenographer or other office assistant; 

By providing a separate set of exercises corresponding to the lessons 
in this text. These exercises are extensive and require a thorough 
understanding of the principles explained before they can be prepared 


= successfully; 

a 5. By providing a series of actual business problems designed to develop a 
Business Sense and to give the student practice in correct Business 

of English expression. 


Applied Business English and Correspondence will enable you to obtain 
measurable results. 


Text, $1.00 Separate Exercise Book, $.40 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York : Chicago : San Francisco : Boston : London 


WEARY NERVES 







































, THE PATH OF THE GOPATIS 


covering the history of milk freee ons coxtiost 

= Gili Patten ty apa °C N Gan tan Oe Counci iv 
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2 100 pages. cle illustrated. $50 postpaid 


FOOD NUTRITION AND HEALTH 


0 

t An interesting discussion of the science ee Nutrition 
and Health) written for the layman by E. V. McCollum, 
Ph.D., Sc.D., and Nina Simmonds, 56D. (Hygiene. } 
143 pages. $1.56 postpaid 


SPECIAL Pace a. TEACHERS for both Ly 
l= books, able for reference use, projec 
work or aan study. $1.60 puteene 


or physical 
ob you © 






Phila, Inter-State Dalry Council 
Kk Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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ry Building, Pittsburgh. 























SUMMER WORK 
FOR TEACHERS 


y Why not use your vacation for profit? Teachers 
wanted to travel and appoint local representatives 
' for established house. Definite income with all 
expenses paid. Opportunity for permanent position. 
State age and salary. expected. 

MANAGER, Dept. F, Box 11, Philadelphia. 














In summer I am very glad 

We children are so small, 

For we can see a thousand things 
; That men can’t see at all. 


—Laurence Alma Tadema 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 
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S. E. A. Convention, 179; Local Committees, 232; 
Officers Elected, 388; Official Delegates, 390; On to, 
Jessie Gray, 231; Pennsylvania High School Press 
Association, 233; Program, 248; Railroad Schedules, 


232; Railroads, 235; Reduced Railroad Fare, 180, 
232; Registration Headquarters, 232; Resolutions, 
387; Resolutions of County Superintendence, 388; 


Some Interesting Facts, 
231 

Scranton Invitation from Marywood College, 234 

Scranton Program of 76th Meeting of the P. S. E. A. 
Issued December, 1925 

Sculpture, Pennsylvania School Girl Wins An Honor- 
able Mention, 321 

Secondary Education, New Assistant Director of, 50 

Secondary School Conference, University of Pittsburgh, 
651 

Secondary School Report Blanks, James N. Rule, 468 

Secondary Schools 1924-1925, Classifidation of, 326; 
Number of Pupils Enrolled in Pennsylvania, 326 

Secretaries, Ahoy, 25 

Secretaries Meetings, School, 444 

Secretaries of Pennsylvania, Association of School 
Board, 310 

Sesquicentennial, The, 29, 115; of American Indepen- 
dence, 571; Buildings, 633; Liberty Bell, Front Cover, 
May; A Palace of Education at the, 181; Pennsyl- 
vania’s State Building, 633 

Sesqui Material, Francis B. Haas, 599 

Seventh Grade Lesson in Math, A, Elizabeth Rogers, 
659 

Shambach, J. Y., Age Certificate Requirements Re- 
vised, 131; Attendance Certificates, 374; Illegal Em- 
ployment of Minors, 196 Re-numbering Districts and 
Schools, 131 

Shaw, Robert C., Hot Lunch for One-Teacher Rural 
Schools, 303; Plant and Equipment for One-Teacher 
Rural Schools, 369; Reports, 535; Score Card, 636 

Shorthand Championship, Tennis Champion Wins, 124 

Slippery Rock Regional Conference, 180 

Smith, Andrew Thomas, 402 

Snowden, F. B., 126 

Social Studies, Books to be Added to Library on, 265 

Social Studies Council, 592 


235; Who’s Who at the, 


Social Studies Section Meets, Central Pennsylvania, 
244 

Social Studies, Teachers of, 115 

Soldiers’ Orphan School, Pennsylvania, 641; J. G. 
Allen, 430 

Song, Dana Burnet, 605 

Sources for the School Picture Collection, Helen A. 


Ganser, 434 

Southeastern Convention District, 464, 652 

Special Class Teachers, Free or Inexpensive Literature 
for, 604 

Special Education Conference, 537 

Special Education in Pennsylvanna, 51; Report, Fran- 
cis B. Haas, 662; Round Table, 262; Summer Courses, 
663 

Special Number of Journal, Cost of, 445 

Specifications for a Research Secretary, 449 

Speech Training Home, 541 

Spell a Word, How to Learn to, Joseph Neidig, 645 

Speller in United States, Edna V. Stover, Bucks County 
Girl Wins Title of “Champion Girl,” 36 

Staff Institute Service, 133 

Standardization, Leacock on, 582 

Standards for Judging an Elementary School, Robert 
E. Laramy, 5620 

Standards for 1926 Pennsylvania Vocational Project 
Contests, 538 

State Council Appointments, 451 

State Council of Education, 196, 325, 451, 663 

State Council Meeting, 537, 604 

State Farm Products Show, Winners in, 436 

State Normal Schools, Enrolments in, 181; May Grant 
Degrees, 109; Requirements for Admission to a, 
132; Principles Governing Entrance to 1926 Session 
of the, 602 

State Scholarship Awards, 52; Examinations, 469 

Stevens, Thaddeus, Industrial School, Lancaster, 541 

Stevenson, Idabell, Safety Education in Pennsylvania, 
168 

Stover, Edna V., Bucks County Girl Wins Title of 
‘Champion Girl Speller in United States,’’ 36 

Student Government in Elementary Grades, M. Alice 
Johnston, 100 

Study in Budget Making, A, David C. Loeke, 433 
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Subscribers, School Board, 179 

Success, The Ladder of. 435 

Summary of School Attendance, 541 

Summer Courses, One-Teacher Schools, 
ower, 600 

Summer School Enrolments, 52 

Summer School for Industrial Workers, 
Rachel S. Turner, 19 

Summer Schools in Pennsylvania, 523 

Summer Schools, Philadelphia, 181 


Henry Klon- 


Bryn Mawr, 


Summer Session of the State Normal Schools, Prin- 
ciples Governing Entrance to 1926, 602 

Summer Sessions, Normal School, 536 

Superintendents and Normal School Principals, Con- 


ference of, 197; Harrisburg Conference of, 624 

Superintendents, 1925 Conference of Normal School 
Principals and School, 237 

Superintendent’s Message, Francis B. Haas, 23 

Superintendents’ Conference, 52; Francis B. Haas, 
194; Tentative Program for, 133 

Superintendent’s Directory, 39 

Supervision, The Attitude of the Hazleton 
Toward, Ben L. Grossman, 110 

Supervision, Joint Teachers’ Meetings as an Effective 
Means of, George R. Cressman, 103 

Survey, Lancaster, 28 

Sutton, George Miksch, Feeding the Birds in Winter, 
223 


Teachers 


Suzzalo, Henry, 180 
Switzerland Information Bureau, 318 
Syling, John C., 639 


Taught Themselves, They, 188 

Taylor, J. C., 686; Un-American Schools, 322 

Teach, How Do You, W. Y. Welch, 647 

Teacher Mold Character, How Can the, Jessie Gray, 
102 

Teacher, The, W. H. McCreary, 520 

Teacher, To the, Clarence E. Flynn, 458 

Teacher Training, New Problems in, Ezra Lehman, 
360 

Teacher Training and the Teaching of Local History, 
William D. Landis, 643 

Teachers in Pennsylvania—Percentage Increase, 472 

Teacher’s Resolution, A, 173 

Teachers’ Meetings as an Effective Means of Super- 
vision, George R. Cressman, 103 

Teachers’ Salaries, Ten Principles for Determining, 
E. S. Evenden, 455 

Teaching the Federal Constitution, Myron Webster, 581 

Teaching, William Lyon Phelps, 330 

Technical High School Band, Harrisburg, 314 

Temple University’s Conference, 243 

Temple’s Library School, 404 

Templin, R. J. W., Who Wants to Exchange Ideas, 315 

Tennis Champion Wins World’s Shorthand Champion- 
ship, 124 

Tenure, 406 

Tenure Problems, 178 

Test, A, 322 

Test for Juniors, Standard, 468 

Thanksgiving Day, 190 

Thrift. The Public Schools 
Teach, 316 

Thrift Week, 316 

Thrifty, Be, John D. Rockefeller, 666 

Toast to a Boy, 125 

Tome, An Ancient, 450 

Topics of Lectures to Summer Students Who are 
Candidates for Initial Partial Elementary Certifi- 
cates, 665 

Township Consolidation, A. H. Martin, 161 

Translation of a Normal School Certificate into a 
Normal School Diploma, Henry Klonower, 662 

Travel Tour, University of Pittsburgh, 592 

Traveled Teacher, 574 

Treadwell, Harriette, My Mother Tongue, 359 

Treasurer’s Report, 47 

Trio, The, Marie C. Higgins, 516 

Trostle, W. P., 161 

Truby, Charlotte C., Extra-Curricular Activities of 
the Elementary School, 107 

Tuition, 132 

Turner, Rachel S., Bryn Mawr Summer School fer 
Industrial Workers, 19 

Twitmyer, Edwin, A Transplanted Educator, 124 
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Uniform Marking System, Russell C. Erb, 169 

University, The Aim of a, Ernest DeWitt Burton, 22 

University of Pittsburgh Western Travel Tour. 592 

University of Pennsylvania, Innovations at, 27 

University of Pittsburgh Conference, 242 

University of Pittsburgh, Interscholastic Academic 
Contest at, 524; Secondary School Conference, 6561 


Vanderslice Goes to Woodlawn, H. R., 595 

Vision, 32 

Visual Education, 328, 379, 474, 540 

Visual Education Round Table, 262 

Vocational Agricultural Education, Reference Books 
in, 471 

Vocational Conference, Annual, L. H. Dennis, 600 

Vocational Conference, Annual State, 118 

Vocational Education Meets in Cleveland, National 
Society for, 241 

Vocational Education News, 463 

Vocational Education, The Pennsylvania Society for, 
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Vocational News Notes, 334 

Vocational Project Contest, Pennsylvania, 437; 1926 
Pennsylvania, H. C. Fetterolf, 536; Standards for 
1926 Pennsylvania, 538 


Walters, R. G., The Propiems of Commercial Educa- 
tion, 174 

Warren, Nutrition Work in, Hazel A. Finley, 108 

Washington Convention, 309, 400, 621 

Washington Meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence cf the N. E. A., Abstracts of Addresses 
at the, 506 
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Washington Resolutions, 509 

Washington’s Birthday, 318 

Watts, R. L., Fifty Years of Rural Pennsylvania, 678 

Wealth, Education and National, 465 

Weber Costella Co., Reading Notice, 457 

Webster, Myron, Teaching the Federal Constitution, 
581 

Welch, W. Y.. How Do You Teach, 647; Nature Study 
Lesson, 585 

We Live in Deeds, Not Years, 597 

Wells, H. G., 182 

Western Convention District, 652 

Western Travel Tour, University of Pittsburgh, 692 

Westmoreland County, Rural Art Supervision in, 184 

Whitemarsh Public Schools, Armistice Day in the, 
George A. Hogg, 302 

Wilcox, Poem, 404 

Wilkes-Barre Convention Directory and Program, 460 

Wilkes-Barre High School Literary Project, 95 

Williams, Russell Byron, The Delaware River Sus- 
pension Bridge, 576 

Winners in State Farm Products Show, 436 

Women’s Clubs Will Study Illiteracy During October, 
116 

Work, Georgiana, The Beginnings Thereof. Normal 
School Experience, 583 

World Conference on Narcotic Education, 652 

World Court, The, 312 

World Goodwill Day, Fan»ie Fern Andrews, 596 


York High School] Band, 399 
Youth Speaks, The, John Farrar, 203 





NOTES AND NEWS 
(From page 675) 


THE new high school at Lemoyne was dedi- 
cated on March 19. HuBert C. Eicher, Di- 
rector of Buildings of the State Department 
of Public Instruction, was the principal 
speaker. 


NEW JERSEY public school teachers on 
March 17 won a fight to preserve their pen- 
sion and annuity fund when the Joint Con- 
ference Committee of the Senate and the 
House appropriated the entire amount certi- 
fied by the trustees of the fund to be due. 
Instead of $1,413,615, the original amount in- 
cluded in the appropriations, the fund wil! re- 
ceive $2,624,960. The concerted action of 
20,000 teachers brought about an increase of 
$1,211,845 to the appropriation. 


THE Bethlehem Board of School Directors 
has given the sinking fund committee power 
to make a $260,000 bond issue for school 
building purposes. The School District will 
build an eight-room building on the Crest 
Avenue site for the purpose of consolidating 
three country schools and will build a twelve- 
room addition, a large industrial shop and 
home economics quarters to the Washington 
building. 


THE Art Service Bureau, conducted by the 
Binney and Smith Company, 41 East 42nd 
Street, New York City renders help to teach- 
ers in towns where there is no director of 
drawing. Among these services are Outlines 
covering grades one to eight and a little 
monthly folder of teaching projects, entitled, 
“The Drawing Teacher.” These helps may be 
secured by writing to the above address. 


The Coughlin High School Journal, Wilkes- 
Barre contains an interesting write-up of the 
work in Vocational Guidance which Katherine 
Toohey, instructor in Modern Languages. is 
doing in the Coughlin High School. 


THE Highway Education Board has made 
known the National Safety Essay awards for 
1924-25. First national honors were awarded 
to Dorothy Jean Utley of Bemidji, Minnesota; 
second national honors, to Frances Mary Lurz 
of Baltimore, Maryland and third national 
honors, to Marian Wolfe of Lincoln, Nebraska. 


NortH Brappock schools rank highest in 
school banking in the United States in the 
Class C group comprising those schools with 
an attendance between 1,500 and 3,500. North 
Braddock schools with an enrolment of 3,592 
had 3,092 participating in school savings bank- 
ing. Teachers, pupils and parents may well 
be proud of this 100% thrift record. 


The American Girl. published monthly by 
the Girl Scouts, Inc., 670 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City, is a magazine which is full 
of interest and healthy appeal to the girl of 
scouting age. The price is $1.50 a year. 


THE Carrickulum, a monthly newspaper pub- 
lished by the Carrick High School, Carrick, 
Pittsburgh, has been enlarged and is now a five 
column, twelve by eighteen inch, four-page 
paper. 


THE General Health Bureau, 542 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City in a campaign against 
the common drinking cup urges greater care 
on the part of individuals in enforcing sterili- 
zation of beverage containers and the use of 
sanitary paper cups. The Bureau states: 
“Every man, woman and child has a respon- 
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sibility in this matter, a responsibility to him- 
self and to his fellows. It is the duty of any 
one who drinks at a soda fountain, a restaur- 
ant, or any other place, to find out whether 
the receptacle from which he drinks is safe, 
and if not, to demand one that is. Insanitary 
conditions of whatever nature should be im- 
mediately reported to the local health authori- 
ties.” 


IN connection with the celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the founding of The 
Johns Hopkins University, a fund of $50,000 
is being raised to be known as the Edward 
Franklin Buchner Research Fund in Educa- 
tion. The income of this fund will be used 
to expand the research work of the university’s 
Department of Education. 


THREE members of the biology class at the 
Jefferson Township High School, Jefferson, 
Pa., made a study of the effect of tobacco smok- 
ing upon efficiency in school work in connection 
with a recent W. C. T. U. essay contest. As 
a result of the research they found that pupils 
who were non-smokers excelled the smokers in 
grades varying from 7 to 14 per cent. Nota 
single smoker reached the examination exemp- 
tion grade of 88 percent while 64 percent of 
the non-smokers made an average of more 
than 88 percent. Russell VanKirk, biology in- 
structor, supervised the investigation. 


TEACHERS may enroll for a free correspond- 
ence course on the United States Constitution 
or obtain Constitution Day material for pri- 
mary grades, grades 3-5, grades 6-8 and high 
school by application to Etta V. Leighton, 
Civic Secretary, National Security League, 25 
West 43rd Street, New York City. ~ 


JUNIATA College celebrated its Fiftieth An- 
niversary on April 17. Chief Justice von 
Moschzisker of the Supreme Court made the 
main address. On the following Sunday Dr. 
Brumbaugh gave a historical sermon dealing 
with the history of education in the Church 
of the Brethren. Juniata College is the first 
college founded by that church. 


THE Pricedale Junior High School, Rostraver 
Township, will add to its curriculum for next 
year a multiple activity general industrial arts 
shop. Superintendent W. H. Cober is hoping 
to include drawing, woodworking, electricity 
se pipe work as the activities for this new 
shop. 


At the request of Supervising Principal 
Walter D. Moser, a suggestive lay-out has 
been submitted for a multiple activity general 
industrial shop for pupils of junior high 
classes in the Crafton Public Schools. The 
suggested lay-out provides for work in me- 
chanical drawing, pipe work, electricity and 
woodwork. 


THE Townville Vocational School has re- 
ceived a shipment of 13,500 Scotch Pine seed- 
lings from the State Department of Forests 
and Waters and has distributed them among 
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local farmers after having planted 1,500 of 
them in a school demonstration plot. 


Tue Lykens Valley Vocational School has 
cooperated with the local council of Berrys- 
burg in starting an extensive town beautifica- 
tion project. The boys and girls have assisted 
a volunteer group of over forty men who have 
prepared the planting areas, dug holes for 
trees and planted native shrubbery which was 
brought from the local forests. 


THE Unionville Consolidated Vocational 
School held a large community meeting on the 
evening of May 7 at which time a silver loving 
cup was presented to the girls’ demonstration 
team as first prize in the State Vocational 
Demonstration Contest held at Harrisburg 
during the Farm Products Show in January. ° 
The girls demonstrated the preparation and 
serving of mushrooms. W. K. Moffett, Secre- 
tary of the State Chamber of Commerce, pre- 
sented a large silver cup donated by the State 
Chamber of Commerce annually to the Voca- 
tional School which makes the best showing 
in project and judging contest work. 


THE West Lampeter Vocational School held 
its annual spring exhibit during April 27-29. 
The Vocational boys held the following demon- 
strations which attracted the attention of the 
large group of farm folk who attended: berry 
culture (planting, pruning, cultivation); seed 
wheat, treatment for smut; seed corn testing; 
general science, use of magnet; preservation 
of eggs; model toy sale. 














THE McCALL SPELLER 


A SPELLER WITH A SCORE CARD 
There is a Card for Each Grade 


The pupil keeps his own record on the 
Record Card which shows his score for 
the initial spelling on Monday and his 
spelling after instruction on Friday. 


The degree of difficulty for each word has 
been determined. The norm for each 
grade has been established and is shown 
graphically on the face of each Score 
Card. Thus the rr always has before 
him the standard score to compare with 
his own score—and the Score Card is a’ 
record of the pupil's standing for the full 
year. Directions for marking the Score 
ype are printed on the back of the Score 
card. 


“Test and Study Exercises’ make pupil 
thinking a basis for studying spelling. 


Write for further information 
LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 
2001 Calumet Ave. 118 E. 25th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
































For Character-Building 
4 The Atlantic Readers 


- Epitep sy Dr. RanpALt J. Conpon 


PLAYGROUNDS 


Send for 






























d incinnati School 

" Superintendent of the Cincinnati Schools Dine Copy af 
Neuly brs beta Bagge ge “2 the Poses of 

r Superintendence of the Nationa ucation 

s 7 Association M E DART 
Book 1 The Understanding Prince Grade IV Catalogu e 

a Book 11 High and Far Grade V 


It is a recognized text 
book on planning and 
equipping playgrounds 
—illustrates a large vari- 
ety of swings, see-saws, 
slides, giant _ strides, 
merry-go-rounds, etc. 
for school and commu- 
nity playgrounds. 


ad These are the initial volumes in a series of five 
4 Readers (for Grades IV to VIII inclusive), the 
n outgrowth of Dr. Condon’s profound | personal 
1 conviction that ‘‘soul culture is the most important 
and most necessary phase of education, and that 
S the development of personal character is the thing 
of greatest concern,” 
1 


Designed primarily as basal texts, these books 
- are filled with material of ethical importance. Let the Children Play 


They are also full of the natural interests of f 

2 developing childhood, of freshness and enthusiasm. pec Perens pic ap or 
Even the notes make delightful reading. Narrative, authorities. Start with a few pieces now—add more as 

- biography, description, nature studies, essays, let- needed. 

y 

> 


ters, quotations, inscriptions, and truly distinctive * 
poetry have been selected by Dr, Condon, always An Opportunity for Teachers 





under the certainty that “‘character is higher than to help along a worthy movement and provide themselves 

intellect.” Most of his material is new to school with summer employment as_ playground supervisors. 
1 readers. Send for Medart Playground Catalogue and booklet 
“Planning a Playground” which tells how to raise the 
Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents funds. 
i R D M D RT MFG co 3551 DeKalb St., 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY FRED MEDA - CO., “St. Louis, Mo. 
y Pioneers in the Playground Movement — Established 1873 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 





Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. Send for Catalogue 























Great American Teachers Agency TEACHERS WANTED 


for positions in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 


An efficient agency placing efficient teach- and Delaware. Free enrollment. Settle your future 
ers into good positions. before summer vacation. 
Modern Teachers Bureau 
P.O. Box 157 ALLENTOWN, PA. 1002 Market Street | - | PHILADELPHIA 









































CLARK 482 BREWER TEACHERS’ AGENCY— 43rd Year 


Registration Covers all Seven Offices Permanently 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH MINNEAPOLIS 


Flatiron Building Jenkins Arcade Globe Building 


BALTIMORE KANSAS CITY SPOKANE, WASH. 
211 North Calvert Street N. Y. Life Bldg. Chamber Commerce Bidg. 


CHICAGO —Lyon &: Healy Building —Jackson and Wabash 




















Albert Teachers’ Agency “ore hime jo conc 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. Peyton Building, Spokane, Wash. 
Forty-First year. We have secured PROMOTION for many thou- 
sands of teachers. We need well prepared men and women for all 
kinds of School and College positions. Our clients are the best 
schools everywhere. Our booklet, Teaching as a Business, has a 
message for you. Send for it. 
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TWO YEAR COURSES for teaching in elementary schools. 


THREE YEAR COURSES for teaching in Junior High Schools, and 
for teaching and supervision of Art, Commerce, Health and 


Music. 
FOUR YEAR COURSES for teaching and supervision of Home 

Economics. 

School Special Courses Principal 
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Greetings 


To THE SCHOOL PEOPLE OF THE NATION: 

The Pennsylvania State Education Association, with a member- 
ship approximating 55,000, extends cordial greetings to teachers and 
school officials of every state and nation who by chance or design may 
visit the Sesquicentennial. During the National Education Association 
Convention the Pennsylvania State Education Association will have 
open house at the Benjamin Franklin Hotel, Chestnut Street at Ninth 
Street. Why not “drop in” and exchange greetings? 


In the hospitality quarters of the Pennsylvania State Building 
on June 28th from 10 A. M. to 4 P. M. the Pennsylvania State Edu- 
cation Association will be the host. The officers of the Association 
will be present and endeavor to make visitors “‘feel at home.’” Come, 
let us be merry together. 


After teachers have concluded their visit at the Pennsylvania 
State Building they should stroll over to the First Brick House, Street 
of ’76—a replica of the house occupied by Letitia Penn, William 
Penn’s daughter. This building was erected by the Philadelphia 
Teachers’ Association and houses a Dame School of the Colonial period 
and also serves as a center of hospitality for visiting teachers. A royal 
welcome awaits any member of the craft who enters its portals. Peda- 
gogues scarcely need to be reminded that hospitality is not confined to 
the City of Brotherly Love alone; it lurks among the valleys and moun- 
fains far remote from its borders. The entire Commonwealth bids wel- 


come to the instructors of youth. 
CHARLES E. DIckKEy, 


President of the Pennsylvania State Education Association 
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The Pennsylvania State Education Association 
History 


HE latter half of the nineteenth century 
saw an awakened interest in education 
in Pennsylvania. The county insti- 

tute was just becoming a factor in the educa- 
tional system. In 1851 the first institute was 
held in Erie. In 1853 twenty-five counties 
held institutes. January, 1852 the first issue 
of the Pennsylvania School Journal appeared, 
edited by Thomas H. Burrowes, the first State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. As early 
as January, 1850 a state convention of “friends 
of education” was held at Harrisburg, but it 
was not until December, 1852 that twenty-four 
schoolmen assembled at Harrisburg and organ- 
ized the Pennsylvania State Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

The first meetings were held semiannually, 
during the summer and at the Christmas holi- 
days. But after 1857 the summer meeting 
was dispensed with. In 1862 no meeting was 
held because of a threatened invasion of Penn- 
sylvania by the Confederate Army. During 
1879 when the N. E. A. met in Philadelphia, 
and in 1893 and 1904, national exposition 
years, the Association did not convene. 

In 1900 the State Teachers Association 
reorganized at Williamsport with a new consti- 
tution and by-laws, modeled upon those of the 
N. E. A. At that time the name was changed 
to the Pennsylvania State Educational Associa- 
tion. In 1920 a third constitution was adopted 
which incorporated: local branches comprising 
teachers’ institutes; delegate representation, con- 
tributing to the democratic government of the 
association; opportunity to form convention dis- 
tricts, thus making the advantages of the asso- 
ciation more accessible to the teachers; the em- 
ployment of a full-time executive secretary; the 
formation of a democratically chosen executive 
council; and the purchase of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal. At that time the name of the 
Association was shortened by two letters to The 
Pennsylvania State Education Association. This 
third constitution, which was for two years the 
study of an able committee, has been to the 


Association an adequate source of power for 
action during the past six years. 

The steady growth of the Association is 
shown by a comparison of its membership at 
each reorganization period. From. 1852 to 
1900 the membership grew from twenty-four 
to 376. By 1920, the time of the second re- 
organization, the membership had grown to 
34,477. The latest 1926 report shows a mem- 
bership of 55,206. 

Seventy-six years ago when that group of 
Pennsylvanians interested in educational ad- 
vancement met in Harrisburg, they passed reso- 
lutions approving the founding of two normal 
schools, the organization of teachers’ institutes 
and associations in each county; the creation 
of a Department of Education distinct from 
the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth; 
the publication of a Pennsylvania School Journal 
and the establishment of the office of county 
superintendent. All these recommendations have 
long since been fulfilled. 

**New occasions teach new duties.” Retire- 
ment, tenure, special classes, pre-school work, 
adult education, continuation school, measure- 
ments, building programs and curricula, such 
are the problems with which the schoolmen of 
today are working. And we may confidently 
anticipate as happy solutions for the conscien- 
tious workers of the present as have rewarded 
the labor of the schoolmen of two or three gen- 
erations ago. 

A sketch of the work of the P. S. E. A. is 
incomplete without mention of some of the men 
who have done much for education in the State, 
working through the medium of the Associa- 
tion,—such men as Thomas H. Burrowes 
of Lancaster, first editor of the Pennsylvania 
School Journal and first president of the Penn- 
sylvania Teachers Association. In 1870 J. P. 
Wickersham, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction for many years, first principal of 
the Millersville Normal School, president of 
Pennsylvania Teachers Association in 1876 and 
author of ““The History of Education in Penn- 








bought the Pennsylvania School 
Journal in connection with John Piersol Mc- 


° %° 
sylvania, 


Caskey, the associate editor. Dr. McCaskey, 
the present editor emeritus, now in his eighty- 
ninth year, published the Pennsylvania School 
Journal for fifty-five years, 1866-1920. E. E. 
Higbee, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1881-1889, succeeded Dr. Wicker- 
sham as editor. Outstanding, too, in Pennsyl- 
vania education are Nathan C. Schaeffer, State 
Superintendent from 1893 to 1919, who was 
president of the Pennsylvania Teachers Asso- 
ciation in 1883 and of the N. E. A. in 1906 
and 1907, and Martin Grove Brumbaugh, for- 


mer governor of Pennsylvania, president of the 


Pennsylvania Teachers Association in 1898, . 


who is now president of Juniata College. 


At Headquarters, 400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg a section of the bookshelves contains 
seventy-four dignified bound volumes,—the 
files of the Pennsylvania School Journal, begin- 
ning with Vol. 1, No. 1, 1852. These bound 
volumes have made possible the continuous 
history of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association from 1852 to the present year. 
Therein may be found a vast quantity of matter 
relating to the schools, topics of special and 
general educational interest, school law, school 
policy, school history, school. methods,—in 
short, a complete and accurate history of the 
advancement of education in Pennsylvania and 
the work of the Pennsylvania State Education 
Association. 


Growth 


The growth of the Association by decades 
has been as follows: 


PRESIDENT ENROLMENT 
1853, *John H. Brown, Philadelphia........ 122 
1863, *Azariah Smith, Lewistown.......... 80 
1873, *George P. Hayes, Washington...... 467 
1885, *Nathan C. Schaeffer, Kutztown...... 450 
1894, *Samuel Hamilton, Braddock........ 472 
1903, *Addison L. Jones, West Chester.... 1,144 
1913, *David A. Harmon, Hazleton........ 10,664 


1923, William M. Davidson, Pittsburgh.. 47,703 


The growth of the P. S. E. A. since its re- 


organization in 1920 is shown by the following 
data: 





* Deceased 





CONVENTION PRESIDENT ENROLMENT 
1920, Harrisburg ....W. G. Chambers..... 34,477 
1921, Altoona 2.4.5. WW. Bivans,..50.s3:. 34,627 
1922, Bethlehem ..... EL OW Wedeo.20550 < 42,256 
1923, Philadelphia ...William M. Davidson. 47,703 
11017" Bae 2S Vee Ree Ezra Eehman «......6.:<:. 49,113 
1925. Scranton’ osis.s< << Jessie Gray csc. <sc50-ONO27 
1926. June SO) ss5:0-< 00 Charles E. Dickey... .55,206 


Of the 213 Local Branches exclusive of the 
14 Colleges, Universities and Special Schools, 
but including all of the State Normal Schools, 
200 or 93.89 per cent were 100 per cent, in 
their membership in the Association for 


1924-25. 


Objectives 


The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion aims to 

Promote the general educational welfare 
of the State 

Protect and advance the interests of its 
members 

Foster professional zeal 

Advance educational standards 

Establish and maintain helpful, friendly 
relationships 


Accomplishments 


The Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion was largely instrumental in the success 
of the following legislation: 


1. The School Code, signed by Governor 
Tener, May 18, 1911. This Code divided 
school districts into four classes, according to 
population; provided the number of school di- 
rectors, their qualifications, powers and duties; 
defined the system of school finances, limiting 
school bonds and determining the taxation for 
the school districts of each class; provided for 
school directors’ associations; established a 
State Council of Education; provided standards 
for the certification of teachers; established 
medical inspection of pupils and teachers; out- 
lined courses of study; classified high schools; 
provided for consolidated schools, vocational 
schools, normal schools and public school li- 
braries and established a state school fund. 


2. The Retirement Act, signed by Gover- 
nor Brumbaugh, July, 1917. 
This act established a statewide public school 














employes’ retirement system. Fifty per cent of 
this fund is made up of contributions by the 
teachers or employes, twenty-five per cent by 
the school districts or employers and twenty- 
five per cent by State appropriations. The 
benefits of this act were further extended by 
legislation in 1925. 


3. The Woodruff Salary Act, signed by 
Governor Sproul in 1919. 


This bill provided higher pay for all school 
teachers in all school districts and established a 
minimum salary of $65 a month. 


4. The Edmonds Act, signed by Governor 
Sproul, April 28, 1921. This act set new 
standards of qualifications for teachers, provid- 
ing that after September 1, 1927 all elementary 
teachers in the public schools must have had 
two years’ normal school training or its equiva- 
lent and all secondary school teachers an A. B. 
degree or its equivalent. The Act increased 
teachers’ salaries and stipulated that the mini- 
mum salary be $100. It also determined the 
methods for apportioning State aid. 


The Pennsylvania State Education Asso- 
ciation at the time of the reorganization in 1920 
bought the Pennsylvania School Journal and 
secured a full-time executive secretary and editor. 
The Journal, which is the official organ of the 
Association, is published in twelve issues. No 
numbers appear in July and August but in 
November an additional issue on school build- 
ings appears and in December an additional 
convention number is issued. The Pennsylvania 
School Journal devotes an eight-page section 
of each issue to official announcements and in- 
formative data contributed by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. In 1923 the 
executive council added an assistant editor to 
the Journal’s staff. 


A Survey of the Pennsylvania State Program 
of Education, authorized by the Executive 


Council, was published as a special edition of 
the Journal in March, 1923. The members 
of the committee making the report were: John 
W. Withers, chairman; Frank Cody; Thomas 
E. Johnson; Payson Smith and Charl O. Wil- 
liams. 

In the October, 1925 issue of the Pennsyl- 
vania School Journal appeared a “Pennsylvania 
Public School Catechism,” containing 154 
questions and answers re Pennsylvania Public 
Schools. This catechism has been reprinted 
from time to time for distribution by various 
organizations. 


On March 2, 1925 the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association bought permanent head- 
quarters at 400 North Third Street, Harris- 
burg. The building, facing Capitol Park, is 
valued at $70,000. 

During the past year the entire State has been 
zoned into seven convention districts, namely 
(1) Central, (2) Eastern, (3) Northeastern, 
(4) Northwestern, (5) Southern, (6) South- 
eastern, (7) Western. The convention dis- 
tricts elect their own officers and stage their own 
conventions, financed in part by the State As- 
sociation. Such zoning of the State makes it 
possible for many teachers to attend the meet- 
ings who could not attend the State Convention. 


The 1925 Executive Council approved the 
addition of a research secretary to the permanent 
staff of the P. S. E. A. This secretary will 
begin his work in August, 1926. His duties 
will be the collection of educational data, the 
preparation of educational bulletins, interpreting 
these data, reviewing research articles, books 
and reports, and writing professional articles 
for the Pennsylvania School Journal. 


During each annual convention of the P. S. 
E. A. the Association elects its full quota of 
delegates to the N. E. A. meeting and bears 
largely the expense of their attendance at the 


N. E. A. meeting. 


The past gives experience, the future holds out a goal before us, but 
past and future are useful only as a means to make us work better in the 


present.—Bishop Creighton. 











Philadelphia’s Environs 


JessiE M. Rossins, Assistant Director, Division of Publications, N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


HE environs of Philadelphia are remi- 
niscent of the early days. Imagine the 
surrounding country spreading out fan- 

shape, the bend in the Delaware River forming 
the outer frame of the fan and the roads out 
of the city—running westerly for the most part 
—forming the sticks. An automobilist, accord- 
ing to John T. Faris in “Old Roads Out of 
Philadelphia,” can in the short space of half a 
day get a fair idea of the nearby territory. By 
going south on the Wilmington Turnpike, then 
north across country on a road parallel with 
the city’s boundaries, he will cross in turn the 
most important roads—Baltimore, West Ches- 
ter, Lancaster, Gulph, Ridge, Germantown, 
Bethlehem, York and Bristol. A ride of thirty 
to forty miles out each of these roads will in- 
clude the most historic portions of Philadelphia’s 
environs. 

Characteristic architectural features of country 
life in southeastern Pennsylvania are the large 
barns with stone ends, three feet in thickness, 
sometimes extending clear to the gables; stone 
houses, many of which bear the date of erection, 
post and rail fences and stone watering-troughs. 
Often the sides of the barns are decorated in 
bright colors with scalloped borders, and some- 
times five or six large circles with inscribed stars 
or Gothic segmental lines are painted high above 
the doors and windows. An occasional beehive 
oven, projecting from a house and supported on 
corbels of masonry, contrasts with the modern 
silo of stone. The stone bridges one so fre- 
quently sees lend the country an air of age and 
stability. 

In “Pennsylvania Beautiful,” of the States 
Beautiful Series, Wallace Nutting says, ‘The 
obvious intention of permanence conveyed by the 
Pennsylvania homesteads is most satisfying. . . . 
We feel the absolute appropriateness of the 
people, the dwellings and the landscapes to one 
another.” To the inherent sturdiness and oc- 


casional stolidity of the country folk is prob- 


ably due the impression we somehow gain that 
the farmer of eastern Pennsylvania has over- 
come natural obstacles and made his possessions 
comfortable and homelike by generations of 
persistent labor. To understand the strong local 
pride of the Pennsylvania farmer in his state 
one must understand his nature. His possessions 
reflect his philosophy of life—a love for the 
land, a sense of plenty and a belief in his ability 
to succeed. 

Thanks to the liberal charter of William 
Penn, Pennsylvania was founded on such broad 
lines of religious liberty that it became a refuge 
for people suffering from religious persecution. 
Not far from Philadelphia, settlements were 
made by the Dutch, Germans and Swedes. 


‘Religious sects of various kinds formed com- 


munities—Quakers, Moravians, Dunkards and 
Mennonites. Although a severe plainness marks 
these people, they have a charm and simplicity 
that are lasting. 

The first Mennonite church was built by the 
original settlers of Germantown, one of the 
suburbs of Philadelphia, in 1702. This log 
structure was replaced by the one now standing 
in 1770. It was in 1688 that the Quakers 
of Germantown made the first anti-slavery pro- 
test in America. The house of Thones Kunder 
is pointed out in this connection. Other houses 
in Germantown of passing interest are the Chew 
House, that still bears the marks of shells from 
the battle of Germantown; the home of Dirck 
Keyser, reminding us that Amsterdam sent many 
of its citizens to Penn’s woods to find a home; 


- and Wyck. said to be the oldest house in Ger- 


mantown, and surely one of the prettiest with its 
setting of trees, shrubs and flowers. 

One-day excursions from the City of Broth- 
erly Love may include Bethlehem, founded by 
the Moravian Brethren on Christmas Eve in 
1741 and becoming in time a center of Morav- 
ian influence by means of its educational work 
and missionary activities among the Indians. 














Today its famous Bach Choir attracts many 
music lovers. 

A visit to Philadelphia is incomplete without 
a tip to Atlantic City, the most famous of 
American coast resorts. The sixty miles be- 
tween the two cities is covered in little more than 
an hour by railroad or electric line. Through 
the summer months hundreds of commuters make 
the trip twice a day to this queen of watering- 
places and to many other New Jersey resorts 
of lesser size, such as Cape May, Ocean City, 
Sea Isle City and Wildwood. 

Valley Forge, twenty-three miles from Phil- 
adelphia, has become a mecca for lovers of 
Revolutionary lore. Here the old breastworks 
and other remains of the army’s occupation 
may be seen. Washington’s headquarters, now 
used as a museum, vies with the Washington 
Memorial Chapel in interest. 

If time permits, a visit to the historic battle- 
field of Gettysburg will amply repay the visitors 
from other states. No battlefield of the Civil 
War attracts more tourists. To the southwest, 
the Shenandoah Pike stretches for miles through 
the beautiful Shenandoah Valley. At Harpers 
Ferry the tourist is reminded once more of war 
days. Both Maryland and Virginia abound in 
historic places. At Frederick, Maryland, 
Francis Scott Key, the author of the Star Span- 
gled Banner, is buried, and here also is the site 


of Barbara Frietchie’s humble dwelling. An- 
napolis with its romantic buildings and grounds 
vies with West Point in interest, and Washing- 
ton is a steady beacon luring the traveler to its 
national shrines. 

Five minutes by ferry from the wholesale 
district of Philadelphia is Camden, N. J., a 
city of great industrial importance. It is the 
home of the largest steel pen plant in the world. 
Admirers of Walt Whitman will seek out the 
street in Camden where he lived from 1884- 
1892 and lay a wreath on his tomb in Harleigh 
Cemetery. Trenton, the capital of New Jersey, 
thirty-four miles north of Philadelphia, is his- 
torically famous. The place where Washing- 
ton and his men crossed the Delaware is marked 
by a monument bearing Washington’s statue. 
The stone barracks, erected by the British in 
1758 as a protection in the French and Indian 
War, may be seen near the State House. 

North of Trenton is another of those scenic 
marvels that delight the lover of -nature—the 
Delaware Water Gap. It is only a few hours’ 
ride from here to New York City, where the 
picturesque Mohawk Trail, skirting the Hudson 
River, may urge him on to the charming lakes 
of the Adirondacks, or farther west he may pick 
up the Susquehanna Trail and follow its wind- 
ings southward through the mountains of Penn- 
sylvania to Harrisburg. 





O all true men the birthday of a nation must always be a sacred 
thing. For in our modern thought the nation is the making-place 


of man. 


Not by the traditions of its history, nor by the splendor 


of its corporate achievements, nor by the abstract excellence of its Consti- 
tution, but by its fitness to make men, to beget and educate human char- 
acter, to contribute to the complete humanity the perfect man that is to be— 
by this alone each nation must be judged today.—Phillips Brooks, July 


4, 1880. 
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The Stre 


“If only I could shut my eyes, then open them and find myself back in Philadelphia just 
as it was in |1776—when George Washington, Jefferson and Franklin lived here!” 

That fantastic and alluring dream actually has come true at the Sesquicentennial. 

“High street,” which is what Market street used to be called, has been rebuilt. It looks 
as Philadelphia did when George Washington arrived here as delegate from Virginia to help 
adopt the Declaration of Independence. 


“The Street of ’76”’ invites Today to tarry awhile in Yesterday, to stroll in the market- 
place where Martha Washington once went shopping, to sup in the long-vanished Tun Tavern, 
to pay a visit to Ben Franklin’s printing shop—yes, even to be a guest in the tiny upstairs sitting 
room where Lady Washington received, aforetime, only her most intimate friends. 


So, some moonlight night, if General Washington comes galloping home to Philadelphia, 
he will find his own front door standing open for him, as aforetime—even though door and wall, 
the house itself, vanished from earth long, long ago. 


The general may feel a bit puzzled at finding that the mansion where he often was guest 
of his friend, Robert Morris, the banker of the Revolution, has moved a bit nearer than it used 
to be, and that the house where that brilliant young Virginian, Thomas Jefferson, drafted the 
Declaration of Independence, has moved nearer, too. 


But if the general decides he’d better have a bit to eat, to reassure himself of realities, 
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he’ll find the old tavern, the “Indian Queen,” hospitably open for him, as of yore. The fare is 
from authentic Revolutionary and Pennsylvania Dutch recipes. 

Even William Penn, coming as a Sesquicentennial visitor, would find familiar scenes in 
the Street of ’76. There would greet his eyes the Slate Roof House—or “‘Bastion House’’— 
where he was guest, with his wife and his daughter, Letitia, on his second visit to Philadelphia. 
In Revolutionary days, it had become a boarding house. Samuel Adams once boarded there. 

The great Towne House—its modern equivalent is known as Philadelphia City Hall—is 
the chef d’oeuvre of the Street of ’76, as it was of the Philadelphia of its day. 

The Washington House is headquarters for the national organization of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution. The great Towne House is headquarters for the Women’s Board 
of the Sesquicentennial. The old Quaker Meeting House is in charge of the Friends. The 
Dame School in the first brick house once the home of Letitia Penn is headquarters for the Phila- 
delphia Teachers Association and the Pennsylvania State Education Association. 

All the buildings along the Street of ’76 are constructed with wood frames but the exte- 
riors are painted to resemble the stone, brick or wood of which the originals were built. The 
roofs, too, simulate the original construction—slate in the case of the Boston House, but for the 
most part shingles. 

As careful attention is paid to correctness of period costuming for the inhabitants of this 
reincarnated Philadelphia of 1776 as to accuracy in. architecture. Old-fashioned gardens and 
paling fences add to the atmosphere. 
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Pennsylvania's State Building 


The Pennsylvania Building at the Sesquicentennial Exposition, exem- 
plifying the vertical note in modern architecture, America’s contribution 
to the architecture of the world, is an art exhibit in itself. It serves two 
main purposes: 

First, it houses the exhibits of the State government 
Second, it is a social center for visitors 

Governor Gifford Pinchot has appointed Honorable Martha G. 
Thomas, State Representative from Chester County, Official Hostess. 
She has formed a committee of Pennsylvania men and women to assist 
in welcoming visitors and distinguished guests. 



































ERHAPS sedate gray-haired gentlemen 
P and dignified matronly ladies who pause 
before the educational exhibit in the 
Pennsylvania State Building recall that in 1876 
as callow youths and gentle maidens—there 
were no sheiks and flappers in those days— 
they strolled through the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Hall at the Centennial Exposition and 
there, with purposeful intent—for youngsters 
were serious minded once upon a time they say 
—observed the outstanding exhibits. 

Just fifty years ago at the Centennial Expo- 
sition Alexander Graham Bell exhibited for the 
first time his telephone. Out of Colonel Pope’s 
interest in the English cycle, exhibited at that 
exposition, developed the bicycle fad which took 
the American Public by storm with bicycle 
parties, bicycle bloomers and even bicycles 
“built for two.” The telephone has become 
a necessity to the business world. The bicycle 
has given way to the automobile and features 
nowadays largely as a plaything for developing 
leg muscles and sense of balance in the growing 
boy. These are concrete illustrations of the 
changes in the machinery and method of living 
that fifty years bring. 

Improvements steal upon us so gradually 
that before we are aware luxuries have become 
necessities. We need not go back fifty years 
to recall the days when highways even as mod- 
ern byways were clouded with dust and “‘horse- 
less carriages” were rarities at which even sober 
nags cut fancy capers; to the time when a 
balloon ascension was an event; and the days 
when audiences were restricted by the limitations 
of the human ear. 

For those who were not youths and maidens 
in 1876 and who are interested in educational 
progress, descriptions of the Pennsylvania ex- 
hibits at the Centennial and the Sesquicentennial 
appear here in juxtaposition. 

In 1876 the Pennsylvania educational ex- 
hibit was housed in the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Hall, an octagonal building with two 
wings. Thanks to the efforts of Dr. J. P. 
Wickersham, the State Superintendent of Public 


Fifty Years of Educational Progress in Pennsylvania 





Instruction, the Pennsylvania exhibit was the 
most thorough and comprehensive display made 
by any State. It included kindergarten, com- 
mon (public) school, private school, normal 
school, Sunday school, college and institutional 
work. 

Frequently mentioned in the notices of the 
exhibit is a model kindergarten which according 
to the description was an attractive and delight- 
ful playroom for children. Little is said of the 
constructive play of the children or the equip- 
ment used. The very fact that such features are 
not stressed bespeaks the change of attitude in 
modern kindergarten methods. 

A painted glass model of Pittsburgh Cen- 
tral High School and a model rural school with 
“convenient verandas and outbuildings and two 
covered entrance rooms for coats, hats and bas- 
kets’’ were objects of general interest. That 
rural school received much favorable comment 
but fifty years later improved highways and 
automobile busses have made possible the 
modern consolidated school, a model of which 
forms a part of the Sesquicentennial exhibit. 

The common (public) school display, ar- 
ranged under the direction of Deputy State 
Superintendent Henry Houck, exhibited the 
work of the 900,000 public school pupils. 
Today there are more than double that number 
of children in the public schools of the State. 
Pittsburgh sent ten huge volumes of pupils’ 
manuscript work. 

In one alcove school equipment and text- 
books were displayed. The value of the black- 
board and of plenty of blackboard space was 
stressed. A Moravian School at Bethlehem 
exhibited an ingenious mechanism by means of 
which blackboards were raised and lowered ac- 


cording to the height of the pupils. Wall 
maps, tinted to indicate relief, atlases and 
student-drawn maps occupied conspicuous 


places. Drawing was just being introduced into 
the public school curricula. 

Many colleges within the State, the nine 
normal schools, soldiers’ orphan schools and 
schools for the blind sent comprehensive exhibits. 











The vocational school did not feature in the 
display in 1876 but the work done by the 
“Manual Labor Schools’’ of the Indian Terri- 
tory was the precursor of that important phase 
of modern education. 

The first twenty-four volumes of the Penn- 
sylvania School Journal, 1852-1876, were on 
exhibit in the Pennsylvania Hall of Education 
during the Centennial. The complete set of 
seventy-four volumes are on exhibit at the Sesqui- 
centennial. 

Among the distinguished visitors at the Penn- 
sylvania Educational Hall was Dom Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil. That South American 
State in 1876 took a most precocious stand in 
education. The teachers in Brazil had tenure 
and retirement legislation and a salary scale 
which provided for increases on a single salary 
basis. The schools in Brazil maintained teach- 
erages for the employes. Fifty years later the 
United States cannot boast such benefits for the 
teachers of the nation. Truly, the Centennial, 
to quote from the Americana, “‘illuminated edu- 
cational systems with light from foreign sources.” 

The Pennsylvania educational exhibit at the 
Sesquicentennial is housed in the Pennsylvania 
State House. The Pennsylvania Department 
of Public Instruction has directed its make-up 
and arrangement. 


The main exhibit extends for about sixty feet 
along one of the exhibition rooms, balancing 
the State Welfare Exhibit opposite. It is sup- 
plemented by displays in two smaller rooms 
nearby. The main exhibit portrays three models 
of typical modern schools, a high school, a 
consolidated school and an elementary school. 
The entire school system appears to be in oper- 
ation, playgrounds, athletic fields, busses are part 
of the display with figures of children to make 
the effect more realistic. By way of contrast an 
early log school house and the first high school 
at Ephrata are represented. 


The old log school house of 1776 is illus- 
trated by a model built of cedar. The forest 
forms a background for this early school and 
surrounding it are the stumps from which the 
trees were taken. In the foreground, is a 
meadow and a cleared ungraded area, the whole 
scene depicting the rural setting of this early 


school. Within this log school house can be 
seen the benches, the dunce stool and cap, the 
primitive stove for heating and the meager equip- 
ment of the school of that period as compared 
with the present concept of instruction facilities. 

To the left of it is the model of a modern 
two-story elementary school building. It is 
set upon a pleasing elevation and in the fore- 
front is a modern playground equipped with 
swings, swimming pool, athletic field and ap- 
paratus for play activities. Ornamental shrub- 
bery and plants are in place and pupils are 
engaged in play activities. 

A third model illustrates an early type of 
high school prevalent in the State in 1837. This 
is a two-story frame building with gabled 
roof and belfry, poorly lighted and with the 
meager surroundings so typical of the school sites 
of the earlier days. A building similar to this is 
still standing in Ephrata, Lancaster County, 
Pennsylvania. 


To the right of it, stands a large consolidated- 
vocational school with provision for every con- 
venience and accommodation to insure to the 
boys and girls of the rural community adequate 
educational opportunity. The building is two 
stories in height, contains a modern auditorium 
for school activities and community meetings; a 
gymnasium for athletic contests and health ac- 
tivities of the pupils, classrooms and laboratories. 
In the distance can be seen the several small one- 
room school buildings from which the pupils 
now are transported to the school, and which 
consequently, have been abandoned. The whole 
setting is illustrative of the evolution in educa- 
tion that has taken place in many communities 
of Pennsylvania from the one-room school with 
its limited program of studies to the consolidated- 
vocational school with a program of studies 
adapted to the needs of the boys and girls of 
Pennsylvania’s rural communities. 

The central feature of the exhibit is a modern 
junior-senior high school typifying present day 
ideas of good school architecture as advocated 
by the Department of Public Instruction with 
the school grounds developed in keeping with 
modern school activities. Many school plants 
similar to this have been built by local school 
districts and are now serving the varied educa- 



































tional needs of the boys and girls in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Modern curricular and extra curricular ac- 
tivities are visualized by continuous motion pic- 
tures playing upon four panels above the models. 
The first film visualizes a day in the elementary 
school and portrays the functioning of the ele- 
mentary curriculum beginning with the kinder- 
garten and ending with the sixth grade. 


The second reel visualizes activities in special 
education and emphasizes the special provisions 
that are being made in Pennsylvania for the edu- 
cation of physically and mentally handicapped 
children. 


Reel three depicts a consolidated-vocational 
school with modern buildings, enriched cur- 
riculum and superior teaching for children in 
rural communities. This film not only shows 
how the State aids in the transportation of 
pupils to these schools but also illustrates that 
rural children are offered opportunities equiva- 
lent to those received by children in city schools. 


Reel four pictorializes secondary education. 
This film shows the transition from elementary 
to secondary education through the junior high 
school where stress is laid not only on the fun- 
damental processes but on the exploratory period 
in which children are guided in the fields of 
education for which they are best fitted. Fol- 
lowing the try-out period, the film shows the 
courses which train for the commercial field and 
trades and the preliminary education which en- 
ables students to enter professional schools. The 
opportunities for art, health and music work are 
portrayed. The film is a vivid picture of how 
eficiently boys and girls are trained to serve the 
State and Nation. 


Above the exhibit is a large decorative map 
of Pennsylvania indicating the influence of the 
Department of Public Instruction as it finds 
expression in its service to the public schools and 
public school children of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

In addition to these motion pictures automatic 
slide projectors show slides in one tone and in 
colors, giving additional data on the schools and 
the school work of Pennsylvania. In another 
part of the State Building a hall has been pro- 
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vided where moving pictures on education and 
other State activities are shown. 


In the small rooms displayers in the corners 
and charts and scrolls on the walls afford space 
to show the organization and give statistics, data 
and scenes from the educational institutions of 
the State. One chart shows the organization 
of the Department of Public Instruction; others 
show details of the service of each division— 
building, library and museum, etc. 

Pennsylvania’s educational development. dur- 
ing the past fifty years shows the following out- 
standing features: 


1. School attendance has more than doub- 
led—1,806,163 in 1924 as compared with 
900,000 in 1876. A significant feature of 
this increase in attendance has been the phe- 
nomenal growth of high schools. In 1876 
there were approximately 3,600 high school 
students in Pennsylvania. During the last 
twenty-five years alone the increase in high 
school enrolment has been 738 per cent. The 
present high school enrolment is 226,286. 


2. The consolidated school is rapidly re- 
placing the one-teacher school. 

3. School curricula, modern buildings, 
playgrounds and athletic fields indicate the in- 
creased emphasis upon health and recreation. 

4. Vocational schools and vocational edu- 
cation are widening the opportunity of the 
modern school for service. 

5. Special education is giving more and 
more opportunity to the individual child, es- 
pecially to the handicapped child. 

6. Extension education is offering oppor- 
tunity to the adult and to the working minor to 
continue school work. 

7. Visual education is enriching and vital- 
izing instruction and such inventions as the 
radio and the moving picture are ever increasing 
the points of contact with the child’s mind. 

8. Richer school curricula include instruc- 
tion in music, art, safety first and citizenship. 

9. Higher standards of teacher training 
have produced professionally minded and pro- 
fessionally trained teachers. 

10. Junior high schools with guidance 
courses are performing an increasingly important 
educational service. 

















First Brick House, Street of ’76 


Although it had a stone front, the First Brick House had brick sides 
and these distinguished it from all others in Philadelphia in those days 
when Letitia Penn, William Penn’s daughter, proudly occupied her fine 
home on the street, named for her—Letitia Street. A replica of this 
house stands on the Street of ’76. It was built by the Philadelphia 
Teachers Association to house a Dame School of the colonial period and 
to serve as a center of hospitality for visiting teachers of the State and of 
the nation during the International Sesquicentennial Exposition. 

A permanent hostess, representing the Philadelphia Teachers Asso- 
ciation and the Pennsylvania State Education Association, cares for the 
exhibits, greets callers and sees that they register. In addition, volunteers 
from every county in the State and from every State in the Union serve as 
associate hostesses. 



































The Palace of Education and Social Economy 


The Palace of Education and Social Economy is 524 feet long and 208 feet wide. It 
is a world training school, in which teachers from every part of this country and abroad can 
find the best methods and principles of education, and the latest expressions of achievement. 
It shows “‘the power of the school system over the child,” by all attainable high peaks of 
modern education, with new methods of saving time and energy. Every known agency in 
Education and Social Welfare is presented, so that in point of service and value to humanity, the 
Exposition surpasses anything heretofore attempted. 

In the Building is a non-sectarian Chapel dedicated by all religions to the One God. 

A National Safety exhibit includes Safety in the Home, Safety on the Street, Safety in 
Industry, Fire Protection and First Aid; also, Workmen’s Compensation, Industrial Disputes 
and their Settlements, Factory Inspection and Welfare Work. Public Safety has a very fine 
exhibit showing the identification of criminals by various methods and the detection, prevention 
and punishment of crime. Franklin Institute has an exhibit of its priceless collection of historic 
apparatus, going back to Benjamin Franklin and including his original electric machine. 

The Educational exhibits include motion pictures of school life, architecture, school activities, 
classroom and out-of-door exteriors and interiors, presenting the evolution of school buildings 
during recent years. Library and school extension work is a special feature. 


Models, photographs and actual work in textiles and shop projects are presented. Con- 
nection is shown between Manual Arts and Industry, Commerce, Transportation, and Recre- 
ation. There are models of Open Air Schools and exhibitions of many systems relating to 
backward children; tests and measurements relating to the mental and physical development of 
children; special education in Arts and Crafts; modern methods and systems of physical educa- 
tion for men and women. ‘The care and education of defective children is fully covered, taking 
in the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the feeble-minded, the deformed and the tubercular ‘child. 
Defective eyesight of school children is illustrated; likewise, defective teeth and their serious 


effect on the child. 


The Palace of Education and Social Economy also has a wealth of exhibits in industries, 
manners and customs of many peoples; health and sanitation; home economics; humane edu- 
cation; school museums. A complete educational and economic survey has been made to gather 
in from different States and Foreign Nations, exhibits illustrating the progress and development 
in Education and Social Welfare. The Educational Exhibits alone make a visit to the Expo- 
sition worth while. 
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Centennial Hymn 


By JoHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 
Sung at the Opening of the Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876 


Our fathers’ God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand, 
We meet today, united, free, 

And loyal to our land and Thee, 

To thank Thee for the era done, 

And trust Thee for the opening one. 


Here, where of old, by Thy design, 
The fathers spake that word of Thine 
Whose echo is the glad refrain 

Of rended bolt and falling chain,— 
To grace our festal time, from all 
The zones of earth, our guests we call. 


Be with us while the New World greets 
The Old World, thronging all our streets, 
Unveiling all the triumphs won 

By art or toil beneath the sun, 

And unto common good ordain 


The rivalship of hand and brain. 


Thou, who hast here, in Concord, furled 
The war-flags of a gathered world,— 
Beneath our Western skies fulfil 

The Orient’s mission of good will, 

And, freighted with love’s Golden Fleece, 
Send back the Argonauts of Peace. 


For art and labor, met in truce, 

For beauty made the bride of use, 

We thank Thee; but, withal, we crave 
The austere virtues, strong to save,— 
The honor, proof to place or gold, 
The manhood, never bought nor sold. 


Oh, make Thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong; 

Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safeguards of Thy righteous law; 
And, cast in some diviner mold, 

Let the new cycle shame the old. 
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P. S. E. A. HEADQUARTERS 


On March 2, 1925 the Trustees of Permanent Headquarters, 
created by the Executive Council, paid $52,500 in cash for the prop- 
erty at 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg. Necessary improvements and 
alterations were completed June | at a cost of $14,800. 

The P. S. E. A. was the first State Association in America to 
follow the lead of the National Association in owning its own Head- 
quarters. 

The site, facing Capitol Park, is ideal and convenient of access 
for members transacting business in the capital city. It should serve 
as long as the Republic endures and we have public schools. The 
building is substantial and adequate for the Association’s work for 
many years. 





